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The focus every summer oj 
South WallingforTs 
town-unifying Youth Center 
is its rollicking, popular 

chfldrerfs fair 

by Faire Edwards 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 



Ojj the special train they eonie—with pets. 


C almly the go a t climbed onto the 
train. Among the other passengers 
were a boa constrictor, puppies, kittens, 
a lamb and a two-day-old pony. Escort- 
ing their more-or-less furry friends were 
children in assorted sizes—all bound 
for the Children’s Fair in South Wall- 
ingford—unique because it’s planned 
especially for children. And it’s unique 
even morę because you can get there on 
a real, honest-to-locomotive train! 

Too soon the excursion arrived at 
South Wallingford, a tiny hamlet in 
Wallingford, grown smaller in recent 
years as one farm after another has gone 
out of production. 

It s only a short walk from the tracks 
to the little South Wallingford Sciiool- 
house, now painted shining red. Bright 
decorations madę the old schoolgrounds 
festive. Waiting were games of chance 
and skill, planned for children. They 
threw the sponge at human targets, took 
“chances,” had fortunes told, saw a 
puppet show, and ate and ate and ate. 
The Pet Show was conducted in style. 

This entire, delightful afternoon of 
fun was planned to raise money, to sup- 
port the old schoolhouse’s vital new role 
in village life. That money would pro- 
vide morę fun for the children of South 
Wallingford and neighboring commun- 
ities. It’s a lasting kind of fun that makes 
a difference in the children’s entire 
lives—but it’s still fun. 


Fair is hcld around Center s corwerted school. 


The whole thing started when Madge 
Tucker Miller got worried over young 
neighbors’ shyness when they had to 
“speak pieces” in Sunday School. Be- 
fore retiring to South Wallingford Mrs. 
Miller had been active in children’s TV 
and radio for 20 years in New York— 
you may remember her as The Lady 
Next Door. Her love of children and 
theater are a basie part of her, and of 
course the children love her. 

Disturbed by the children’s fright be- 
fore an audience, Madge Miller offered 
to coach them in some plays. At first 
they used the Miller’s backyard terrace 
as a stage. Mrs. Miller wrote or rewrote 
each play to fit their needs. Boys and 
girls worked diligently on their parts. 

From the first, friends and neighbors 
were drawn into the effort. Retired 
newsman Burkę Miller became his 
wife’s assistant, working on scenery 
and lighting. For some time he served 
as stage manager but now has trained 
boys to take over, and they do it well. 

First public production was a Hallow- 
e’en play about a talking scarecrow. 
(Mrs. Miller finds it possible for anything 
to talk, and so do the children.) Although 
it was held in the church, nobody uttered 
a word of disapproval. The adults were 
just as pleased as the children with the 
evening. 

South Wallingford^ people were deep- 
ly concerned. After their little school 
was closed in 1959 the children had no 
gathering place when the school bus 
brought them home from Wallingford 


village. While youngsters who lived in 
the main village could use the school and 
playground, South Wallingford young¬ 
sters were not so fortunate. They had no 
activities of their own, a problem com- 
mon to many smali communities through- 
out the country. As the rural population 
thins and schools are Consolidated, coun¬ 
try children can be left out of many things, 
simply for lack of transportation. 

Given opportunity, the South Wall¬ 
ingford children gathered around. That 
winter they gave a Christmas play and, 
as the Reverend Richard Armstrong read 
the Nativity Story, teen-agers and chil¬ 
dren dramatized the lovely words. Later 
there was a party. But the growing activ- 
ity madę it elear inore space was needed. 

People looked around and began to 
think about the unoccupied schoolhouse. 
True, one corner sloped frankly down- 
ward and other improvements obviously 
were needed. It wasn’t going to be cheap. 
Also there was the matter of persuading 
the March town meeting to rescind its 
previous vote to sell the building. Scep- 
tics said “The town will never vote it . . . 
taking possible money away from the 
rest of the town, just for South Walling¬ 
ford.” 

At this point Helen Jaccaci, who lives 
up the hill from the Millers, rushed in 
like a mother bird defending the nest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jaccaci are retired adver- 
tising people. “If you discourage this, 
you’11 destroy something beautiful!” 
Helen Jaccaci proclaimed over the party 
wires. In the coming months the Jaccacis 
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No fair s complete without lots of balloons. 


were out expediting all kinds of gifts from 
various Friendly Neighbors as far away 
as Rutland. The leadership was shared 
between newcomers and longstanding 
Vermonters. 

A committee sent out letters to each 
voter in town before the pre-town meet- 
ing. They explained that they wanted to 


rescind the vote, to take the school off 
the market. They noted that 20 of the 
52 families in South Wallingford had 
children, a total of 50 boys and girls. 
Fourteen families had agreed to help 
with necessary repairs and 24 families 
promised donations toward the proposed 
Youth Center for materials, heat, elec- 
tricity and insurance. There would be 
no expense to the town. 

Listed were “Planned activities for 
which the schoolhouse would be used: 
supervised games and playground, juve- 
nile plays, children’s parties, teenage 
dances, 4-H Club meetings, dramatic 
coaching and training, story hours for 
younger children, informal movies and 
color slide programs and ping pong. 

“The schoolhouse also lends itself for 
use as a generał community center for 
dinners, Ladies’ Aid meetings, Sports- 
men’s Club, business meetings, all of 
which would help to defray overhead 
expenses.” 

A resident of Wallingford Village said, 
“That letter madę it elear what they hoped 
to do. We didn’t see that the town could 
lose. So we voted it, and it turned out 
very well.” . . . so well in fact that many 
children from the rest of the town now 
go down there to take part in plays and 
puppet shows! 

Then South Wallingford went to work 
on its building. Skills were appreciated, 



A mysterious gypsy palmist prouides a young visitor with startling revelations ofher futurę. 


whether the work of a good carpenter, 
electrician, scene painter, cake baker— 
or the talents of a writer. The welfare of 
the children was the primary goal, and 
from all this goodwill a kind of magie 
emerged. 

Village people put in morę than 200 
man-hours of volunteer labor. The sag- 
ging corner was raised and its founda- 
tion repaired. Furnace, plumbing and 
wiring were renovated, the exterior 
painted—red!—and outside lights in- 
stalled for parking. Fire rules demanded 
an independent light source, crash hard¬ 
ware and periodic fireproofing of the 
curtains. 

At first stage lighting was improvised. 
Gradually the proscenium, stage, cur¬ 
tains and scenery were constructed. Flats 
were madę from dime storę materiał 
carefully selected and stapled to frames. 
Burkę Miller is particularly proud of the 
lighting’s flexibility, which is due to the 
skill of the men who installed it. 

First costs of renovation were borne 
by contributions of one dollar each from 
94 adult members. Friendly Neighbors, 
near and far, donated cash or goods, in- 
cluding the prizes for bingo games run 
with equipment borrowed from the Fire 
Department. Also donated were refresh- 
ments and the stove, refrigerator and 
piano. In the beginning the Center bor¬ 
rowed chairs, but now has its own. 

On Mother’s Day, 1964 the building 
went into use, and the following Septem- 
ber the South Wallingford Youth Center 
was incorporated. The program has grown 
steadily, carrying out most of the activ- 
ities listed in the letter. Around the cheer- 
ful room posters recall plays given there: 
Rumplestiltskin, Thankful Pumpkin, The 
Unwanted Guest, The Magie Caokie Jar, 
The Discriminating Princess, The Shower 
of Hearts, The Sec ret of the Princess , 
Nobody Believes in Witches —and a 
thank-you letter from handicapped chil¬ 
dren in Rutland who enjoyed a puppet 
show. 

There is a new puppet theater that can, 
if necessary, be folded for transportation 
elsewhere. The puppet population now 
numbers 52, and every three weeks a 
puppet show accompanies a film showing. 
The Center borrows the projector from 
the Congregational church in Walling¬ 
ford, and the minister, Mr. Armstrong, 
to run it. Of course, there are always re- 
freshments . . . and never any admission 
charge to children. 

In both plays and puppet shows the 
performers start out with smali roles, 
carefully written to give them a little in¬ 
stant success. Later they progress to morę 
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difficult roles. it’s delightful,” one 
mother said. “You see a timid little child 
gain confidence and just bloom .” 

Mrs. Miller has a conviction that plays 
for children should be written “as chil- 
dren speak.” She believes that “if the 
same child stumbles on the same linę 
twice . . . that linę is wrong. It wasn’t 
written as children talk.” Hence, even 
the beginners know the pleasure of suc- 
cess. 

Not planned on at first, the nursery 
school developed out of need, and, run 
by a group of mothers, it has been most 
successful. Books and toys and a great 
big pile of home-made blocks are on the 
nursery shelves. Tables and benches have 
been madę for the little children’s use, 
too. Out in the yard bright and sturdy 
playground equipment was set up by a 
most willing group . . . the grandfathers. 

Clubs meet at the Center regularly, 
there have been meetings of school study 
committees and even a bride’s shower. 
In its first year 2000 people crossed the 
Center’s threshold. 

It takes money to run such a center, 
especially when you always serve re- 
freshments and never charge admission. 
That’s where the Children’s Fair origi- 
nated. 

Time was when South Wallingford 
ran a real wingdonger of a country fair, 
complete with trotting races, and people 
came down by train. An older resident 
mentioned this, and the Jaccacis took it 
for the inspiration needed. They decided 
there were other fairs for adults, so the 
Children's Fair was planned. A Pet Show 
was the next logical step, and the Rutland 
Junior Humane Society was enlisted to 
help. They managed it beautifully. 

Meanwhile the Vermont Railway 
agreed to provide a passenger train for 
the occasion, the crew volunteered their 
services, and the Children’s Fair Special 
was born! 

Off the train they poured . . . and up 
the hill to the schoolhouse, which waited, 
fuli of the special magie that seems to 
grow better in this little valley. Everybody 
helped: the children, the parents, the 
teenagers, the board, and any visitors 
who happened to be in town. Then at 
five o'clock the whistle tooted, and off they 
chugged. It was so much fun you'd hard- 
ly know it was a fund-raising project. 

The high school principal summed it 
up, “I must admit personally to that 
wonderful feeling of being young again, 
in that a good portion of my youth was 
recaptured whenever it was possible for 
me to attend one of the performances in 
the Little Red Schoolhouse.” zOo 



Madge Miller s puppet shows are performed inside the Center to enthusiastic, overj\ow crowds. 
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Each day oj his working life 
Cleo Yandow takes a few stepsfrom the past 
into the farming oj today 

on a going One-man Farm 

by Alan D. Sophriti 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


A young farm Family which has a 
strong link to Vermont’s past may 
also be an important example for its fu¬ 
turę. 

Twenty-eight-year-old Cleo Yandow, 
his wifeTrudie 25, and their twochildren, 
Lisa Annę 5, and Penny Jean 3, have 
staked their futurę on the survival of the 
family farm in Vermont. Though they 
know fuli well there are fewer family 
farms every year, (the number dropped 
from 11,000 to 6,000 in ten years) and 
though fully aware that almost all of the 
5,000 farms which went out of business 
were one-man-one-family operations, the 
Yandows are convinced that their futurę 
lies in their 200-acre dairy farm (in St. 
Albans Town near the east shore of Lakę 
Champlain), a family farm which they 
operate alone. 
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Young faces are a rarity on Vermont 
farms today, and for good reason. The 
growing harshness of the economics of 
dairy farming (it constitutes 85 percent 
of Vermont agriculture) presents obsta- 
cles to starting in farming, which most 
young people are not able or willing to 
surmount. 

Since the early 1950s, dairying has 
been in an increasingly tightening cost- 
price sąueeze. The production costs have 
gone up faster than the price the farmer 
gets for his milk. With reduced profit on 
each cow, the only way farmers have been 
able to stay in dairy farming has been to 
increase the number of cows in their herds. 
A farmer can no longer support his fam¬ 
ily and pay his debts by milking twenty 
cows. 

But a larger herd means morę work— 


morę than a man can do alone. And a 
most important factor in the rising cost 
of milk production has been the rising 
cost of labor. Industrial growth in Ver- 
mont’s cities has forced Vermont farmers 
to pay wages competitive with city wages. 
The hired man who worked for board and 
room and not much morę, has disappeared 
from the Vermont scene. 

These problems for a young farmer 
starting out are compounded by the fact 
that a new farm usually has a big debt. 
So a young farmer, if he is to survive, 
must have a herd large enough to produce 
enough income for both his family’s liv- 
ing and to meet the obligations of the 
new farm. But the cost of the labor to help 
him with a large herd is absolutely pro- 
hibitive. This combination of high debt, 
high cost of production, and no labor the 















Cleo Yandow with his fine herd of 
Holstcins greets another summer morning 
on the family's 200fertile acres. 

By 5 a.m. he is busy, at far left, 
in his sunken control cockpit, directing 
trafie as the cows eonie by for milking 
two at a time. 

The chances for the family to relax together, 
especially during the busy summer, dont 
come often. After supper and the childrens 
bedtime, Cleo may do morę haying if 
the weather is right. 


young farmer can afford, is driving young 
men from the farm. 

These harsh facts almost ended the 
farming career of the Yandows soon af¬ 
ter it started. They bought their farm from 
Cleo’s father in 1961, the year they were 
married. The 200 acres are good level 
land and the 122-year-old red brick farm 
house is still solid. But the barn was in 
poor condition and had stanchions for 
only 30 cows, which meant that at any 
given time the herd could only have from 
20 to 25 milk producing cows. The Yan¬ 
dows, like all farmers, worked long hours 
seven days a week, but the operation was 
too smali to provide the family 1 iving and 
pay the debts. 

In an effort to make ends meet, Trudie 
took a night job in St. Albans, (the farm 
is ten miles from the city) but soon after 
she started work, the productivity of the 
herd dropped. Cleo could not take care 
of the farm and the home, too. 

The Yandows finally realized that they 
had to expand or give up. And to expand 
they needed a bigger barn. They took 
their problem to the local Farmers Home 
Administration office, a federal agency 
which guarantees expansion, eąuipment 
and operating loans to farmers. The agen¬ 
cy agreed the young family needed a big¬ 
ger barn and conceded that the 200 acres 
would provide ample hay and corn for a 
bigger herd. But they asked the Yandows, 
“How, with the cost of help prohibitive, 
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would they handle the milking and care 
of a larger herd?” 

The Yandows did not find the answer 
to this alone. They first had many talks 
and meetings with the local Vermont 
Farm Family Project and the University 
of Vermont County Extension agent. The 
answer they came up with, and the one 
that satisfied the F.FI.A. was, with man- 
power unavailable, to substitute a com- 
bination of modern techniques, a modern 
building and modern machinery. 

A loan was arranged, and the Yandows 
rebuilt the producing part of their farm. 
They still run the farm alone, but now 
they have a herd of 65 cows, and milk 
between fifty and fifty-five. It also means 
alone they are milking twice a day, keep- 
ing their barn clean, planting and har- 
vesting hay and corn, and doing all the 
work they could barely manage when they 
were milking twenty cows. 

They are able to do it sińce the basis 
of the new operation is a combination of 
an open stall barn and a milking parlor. 
The Yandows have found this to be far 
morę efficient than milking cows in a con- 
ventional barn with individual stanchions. 
In a conventional barn the farmer goes 
to each cow, but in the open stall-milking 
parlor combination, the cows come to 
the farmer. 

The new open stall barn is a large 
quonset hut-shaped building in which 
the cows can wander around as they wish. 
The floor is concrete except for a dirt 
area at one end, which has open stalls, 
and which is bedded with sand and saw- 
dust. But where she sleeps is each cow’s 
choice. At milking time (4:30 a.m. and 
5:30 p.m.) the cows gather at one end of 
the barn by the door to the attached four- 
stall milking parlor. Cleo, inside the par¬ 
lor, operates levers which open and close 
doors and gates which let the cows into 
the parlor and in and out of the milking 
stalls. 

Each stall in the parlor has its own 
milking machinę which can be swung in¬ 
to place and attached in a few seconds. 
When the cow is milked, the machinę is 
quickly removed and swung aside to wait 
for the next in linę. Standing in a sunken 
well in the center of the parlor, (not un- 
comfortably kneeling or stooping) Cleo 
acts as a traffic director. He lets each cow 
into the parlor, works the gates to guide 
her into an empty milking stall, attaches 
her milking machinę and quickly pumps 
her ration of grain concentrates from an 
overhead storage bin to a feeding bowl 
at the head of her milking stall. When 
she is milked and through eating, he de- 
taches her milking machinę, swings it 
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out of the way and works the gates to let 
her out of her milking stall to a walkway 
which leads back to the barn. Practice has 
madę Cleo Yandow nearly perfect. He 
guides the traffic through the parlor with 
amazing efficiency. 

This system would be useless without 
the cooperation of the cows. At first older 
cows in the herd had to be driven through 
the parlor, but in a few days they adjusted 
well to the new system. “Cows,” Yandow 
says, “are not stupid. They want to be 
milked and they want their grain. It 
doesn’t take them long to learn where to 
go for both.” 

How much morę efficient is this sys¬ 
tem than conventional barn milking? 
Yandow says that he now milks fifty cows 
in the same time it formerly took to milk 
twenty, and with less effort. His open 
stall barn is much easier to keep clean, 
also, than a conventional barn, even one 
with an automatic barn cleaner. Cleo 
cleans his open stall barn every other day. 
A scraper mounted on the tractofs front 
end sweeps the floor clean. 

The milking system is completely auto¬ 
matic. An electric pump transfers the 
milk from the milking machines to a stain- 


less Steel refrigerated bulk tank in the 
milk house next to the milking parlor. 
Three times a week a refrigerated truck 
comes from the Wholesale milk plant and 
the milk is pumped into the truck’s tank. 
It is neither carried nor touched. 

After milking Yandow flips a switch 
and all the pipes in the system are auto- 
matically cleaned with detergent and 
rinsed with clean water. The milking ma¬ 
chinę pails and the bulk tank are the 
only items washed by hand, by Trudie 
Yandow, helped of course by Lisa Annę 
and Penny Jean. 

The Yandow herd was increased part- 
ly by buying cows carefully but mostly 
through raising and keeping the calves of 
the herd’s highest producing cows. All 
the breeding is by artificial insemination, 
using pedigreed bulls. The old barn now 
houses the calves. 

But what happens in the barn, in the 
milking parlor and in the milk house is 
not all there is to farming. Next to herd 
management and milking, the biggest job 
is haying. The Yandow acres grow tons 
of lush Vermont alfalfa which is the stą¬ 
pię of cow diet. When the time comes for 
haying, in June and August, there can 








The lush ałfałfa already has 
been mowed, crushed, dried and 
raked. For the finał step 
oj his modern haying, Yandow 
bałeś atidgathers itjor 
barn storage. The baler-ejector 
behind his tractor tosses bałeś 
into the also traiłed wagon. 
Before pumping from Yandow 1 s 
brimming bułk tank to his 
waiting refrigerator truck 
driuer Thomas Stanhope takes 
a miłk sampłe, later to be 
tested for bacteria count and 
its butterfat content. 


be no delay. The hay must be cut, crushed, 
dried and baled immediately. Delay in 
any of these operations means the hay 
loses some of its nourishment, and that 
will cause a drop in milk production. 

Haying is no longer the work of a crew 
laboring in the hot sun. Cleo does it all 
alone without leaving the seat of his trac¬ 
tor. The entire operation reąuires three 
complete trips over the hay fields, one 
trip to mow and crush (the mower and 
crusher are hooked behind the tractor) 
one trip to rake, and the finał trip to bale 
the hay and toss it into the wagon. The 
combination baler-ejector and the wagon 
follow the tractor in tandem. Farming in 
the field is as modern as in the barn. 

Vermont’s traditions and its way of 
thinking are deeply rooted in the life of 
the family farm, and Cleo Yandow has 
never wanted to live any other life. He 
believes that, despite the changes which 
the forces of technology and economics 
have brought about, he has found a way 
for his family to stay. It might be said that 
his short walk in the early morning from 
the house to the milking parlor, is a sym¬ 
bol ic walk—a few steps from the past to 
farming of the futurę. 














The July Ąth 

is launched forth each summer on 
the otherwise placid Battenkill . 

Story & Photographs 
by Hanson Car roli 


T he calm and serene Battenkill me- 
anders snake-like through the Man- 
chester-Arlington valley and then west- 
ward into New York through reaches 
seldom visited save for fishermen who 
cast to the celebrated Battenkill trout. 
The quiet is broken only by the trickle 
of tributary brooks and distant sounds 
of valley life. 

Fair warning is given here, however, 
that if it’s serenity you crave, never look 
for it on the Fourth of July—not between 
the fisherman’s parking area on Rte. 313 
above Hudson’s farm and the covered 
bridge at Eagleville, N. Y. For that day 
that 3.6 miles is the riotous course of the 
very unpredictable “Predicted Log Race.” 

Flere is a scene of complete havoc—a 
Noah’s ark of floating furniture and peo- 
ple garbed in costumes, from the Arabian 
Nights to a few from outer space—and 
all trying to float 3.6 miles away from 
Vermont. At first glance one would real- 
ize that things Iike this just don’t hap- 
pen—not even on a hot July afternoon. 

It takes time and effort to arrange such 
a splendidly uninhibited afternoon. It’s 
the outgrowth of a float trip taken on the 
Battenkill seven years ago by a Cam¬ 
bridge, N.Y. group. 

Since that pioneering voyage even 
Vermonters have heard the siren cali. En- 
tries last year numbered 40. A few pi- 
rates went along unregistered, and of 
course were disqualified from the Race. 
Spectators, unaccountably including one 
State senator, were estimated at 3,000. 

The purpose of the Race, if a purpose 
is necessary, is to wear weird costumes 
and to float on unlikely floatables, and to 
abide by the rules. The “Log” in the Race’s 
name is like a ship’s log—not a floating 
tree. 

You predict the time it will take you 
to float the measured distance. No on- 
shore stops are allowed. In fact, craft hit- 
ting the shore are disqualified. No time- 
pieces are allowed on board, and your 
craft cannot be a conventional produc- 
tion boat. In fact, the morę unconven- 
tional the better, sińce prizes are awarded 
for originality. The grand winner must 
earn high points on original costume and 
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Predicted Log Race: 


a scene 



Contestants, above more-or-less in start positions. Below, no rooster tails from grounded sidewheeler. 









)f hilarious and soggy chaos 
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The “Valhalla” below, after many hours of preparation, still had one major deject: it wouldntfloat—not very long. 
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Latefoaters bunch the shoreline as “Dreamboat //” and “The McSquaw” start off. Below, “ Bat-tin-kill ” eases past the Jinish linę still intact. 


craft design, and must come close to his 
predicted float time. 

The means of flotation always are un- 
usual. One boat, appropriately named 
“Kan Tiki,” madę it on 261 quart-sized 
oil cans, while another, “E. Pluribus 
Unum,” had access to a local laundry’s 
CIorox bottles, and was floated on a year’s 
supply of both galion and quart sizes. 

The most portable and quickly-assem- 
bled craft in the Race’s history was a 
styrofoam hull madę two years ago at 
streamside—by simply pouring two 
Chemicals together and making a cloud 
of instant, unruly but bouyant foam. 

The Predicted Log Race committee, 
headed by Chairman Peter Clark of Cam¬ 
bridge, N.Y. (with Race Headquarters 
at Pete’s Friendly Service Station) realize 
that they have a hot potato on their hands 
and have given it due supervision. It 
was voted unanimously two years ago that 
there can be no morę throwing of flour 
or eggs on the contestants from the two 
bridges, and that pirate shore-parties 
which upset craft in competition, must 
no longer do so. These were the latest 
changes passed down from the Chief 
Steward, Naval Architectural Consultant, 
Chief Technical Inspector and Inspector 
of the Concessionaire. c/po 
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Vermont’s own kind oj country musie 
usasfast disappearing from the scene 
when at Craftsbury Common five years ago 
the Reuerend Arnold Brown started 


the Old-Time Fiddlers’ Contest 


and revived afine Vermont tradition. 

Story and Photographs hy Stephen Whitney 


T here is irresistible appeal in the 
ways of Vermont's yesteryears. For 
those who enjoy a bit of the past there 
still are church suppers and country fairs, 
though they have changed a bit sińce 
father’s day. This is the way it was with 
country musie—until the new parson 
came to Craftsbury Common. 

Like people everywhere, Vermonters 
enjoy musie. They have serious musie 
and musie for dancing—fiddling. 

Strictly speaking a fiddle is a violin, 
but here the similarity ends. A violinist 
studies musie and form to perfect the 
stately style his instrument requires. A 
fiddler improvises his own homespun 
techniques. Country musie is rarely com- 
mitted to paper, and the old tunes— 
“Little Burnt Potato,” “French Jig,” and 
“Buli Durham Reel,” “Up Jumps the 
Devil,” and all the rest—are passed from 
father to son along with the family fiddle. 

But Vermonters no longer dance as 
they once did, and fiddles and old tunes 
were slowly being forgotten. When the 
Rev. Arnold Brown moved to Craftsbury 
Common it appeared that fiddling would 



The audicnce inclnded old-time fiddlers, too. 
Bill Royer, right, played Quehec style. 










soon be but a footnote to Vermont his- 
tory. 

Although the Rev. Brown cannot play 
the fiddle, he fell under its musical spell 
during a nine-year ministry on a Sioux 
Reservation in South Dakota. When he 
returned to New England and accepted 
the pastorał duties at the Craftsbury 
Common church, he was disappointed to 
find that fiddling had passed from favor 
in Vermont. 

But it took only a little research to dis- 
cover that there were fiddlers still in the 
Green Mountains. Encouraged, Mr. 
Brown decided something should be done 
to preserve their musie before it was too 
late. 

A tailor-made opportunity existed in 
his own parish. The Horse & Buggy Club, 
which had originated as the young mar- 
ried couples’ organization of the church, 
had developed into something of a com- 
munity affair. Its Chicken Barbecue had 
become a traditional Summer occasion, 
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by which it raised money for community 
projeets. It was to this group that Mr. 
Brown turned for help in preserving the 
talents of fiddlers. In 1963 the Chicken 
Barbecue was followed by the First An- 
nual Old-Time Fiddlers’ Contest. 

Fiddlers are something of an independ¬ 
ent lot. Although the barbecue proved 
its customary success, there was no as- 
surance that any of Vermont’s fiddlers 
had taken seriously the invitation to com- 
pete. Nonę had accepted the invitation, 
and nonę showed up for the chicken. Just 
when it appeared certain that the Rev. 
Brown would have to go before the half- 
filled hall to announce failure of his pro¬ 
gram, fiddlers began drifting into the vil- 
lage. By the time the evening was over 
seven had played to a house that morę 
than madę up for its smali size by its en- 
thusiasm. Long after its lights were dark, 
the fiddlers were playing for part of the 
audience on the edge of the Common. 

There are two principal styles of fid¬ 


dling in Vermont. There are the tradition¬ 
al New England fiddlers, who play either 
standing or sitting and who keep time 
with rhythmic tapping of the toe. Then 
there are the Quebec fiddlers whose artist- 
ry goes beyond the scraping of the bow. 
Seated, they perform an intricate dance 
with the feet in tempo with the fiddling— 
a performance which inevitably proves 
popular with the audience. 

By any measure Mr. Brown's first Con¬ 
test was a success. In the years following 
the ranks of both spectators and fiddlers 
have grown. The Northeast Fiddlers' 
Association was formed in 1963. Fifteen 
fiddlers played at the Fifth Annual con¬ 
test last summer, some arriving early 
enough for the chicken, others, in their 
usual custom, in time to play. It was 
S.R.O. in Academy Hall and a few spec¬ 
tators had to be content with places out- 
side the open Windows. It probably will 
be the same at this year’s contest, to be 
held Saturday, July 27th. ofr 


Wilfred Gnillette, Wayne Young tuncd fddles as 
Maximilian Hayward of Chelsea played “Fishcrman’s 
Hornpipe /’ at left, Ray Trombley, just for fun, 
warmed up with his mittens on. 




















At thc cnd oj thc Contest, aftcr each jddler had playcd his own choices, and wliile the judges pondercd the winner, the wholc group playcd together. 
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Changing Vermont 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


T o my personal knowledge and experience Vermont has been 
a refuge and a haven for out-of-state people from as far back 
as 1905. Before then the mountains and the spas and lakes of 
Vermont, along with similar places all over New England, were 
considered suitable for vacation interludes. 

So in the summertime the steam trains carried many people 
northward, where they found their ways from the ornate rail- 
road depots to either fashionable hotels or to humble boarding 
places, in grateful escape from the cities. 

But I am not speaking of these people, nor of the fancy and 
rambling hotels, nor of the carriage trails up the mountain- 
sides, nor of the healing waters of Vermont’s many medicinal 
springs. Even at the turn of the century the springs were begin- 
ning to be choked and the frame monstrosities, many the vic- 
tims of fire, were disappearing. No longer were most of the car¬ 
riage roads morę than trails for hikers and runways for the den- 
izens of the forest. 

Starting at least sixty years ago, and probably first in the 
place where I am most familiar (in the uplands of Bennington 
County), out-of-state people were buying the abandoned farms, 
along with their still-sound and liveable farmhouses, which 
could be had for a song. 

Here was something entirely new. These people were not 
itinerant vacationists or peripatetic health-seekers; they were 
different, for they became property owners. Immediately they 
contributed to the economy of the community, for besides pay- 
ing taxes in increasing amounts, they spent money on recon- 
struction, for generał labor and with the local merchants. 

Of course, there were a scattering few throughout the State 
who earlier went away, and, having madę their piles, came 
back to their native town or village, where they bought proper¬ 
ty. But I am not talking about these rare enough native sons. In 
the beginning my people had not even heard of Vermont. This 
is what happened: 

One Sunday morning in the Spring of 1903 Mr. and Mrs. 
David C. Grant stood in the sunshine on the steps of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth, N.J. and talked ani- 
matedly with a young man who had just finished his stint in the 
pulpit as guest preacher. He spoke with poetic abandon of the 
hills and countryside of Vermont, and of the tiny village in 
which he had been born. His descriptions of the scene were so 
entrancing and the story of abandonment so convincing that 
Mr. Grant felt that in this place one might find everything that 
the soul could ask for in the way of physical setting, and at 
the same time some rare bargains in real estate. 

His impression was so vivid that he set out on a journey of 


exploration, and he took along another Elizabethan. In their 
quest for the promised land in Peru they descended from the 
Green Mountain Flyer at Manchester, where they soon located 
the stage which crossed the mountain over the old toll road. 
Eventually they came to the tiny village of Peru, which lay 
high on the southeast slope of Bromley Mountain in the midst 
of a lovely rural setting. 

Looking over this beautiful countryside they must have felt 
as Keats described his feelings upon his first look into a copy of 
Chapman’s Homer. And these two cultivated and enterprising 
gentlemen, along with their charming wives, were just the right 
people arriving in the right place at exactly the right time. 
Soon through their influence commenced the rehabilitation of 
Peru, and eventually also of a good bit of rural Vermont. 

And that is one version, at any ratę, of how it started. But by 
the time the depression of 1929 (the year the Ogdens came to 
Vermont) was but a bad memory, things had changed consider- 
ably. Automobiles had replaced the railroads as carriers of visi- 
tors, and a network of decent roads was spreading rapidly over 
the State. By 1941 the old, fancy hotels and homely country 
boarding houses were being replaced by “Tourist Cabins”—a 
name that soon went out along with signs advertising “flush 
toilets.” Now we have the Motels, and the number of shower 
baths and miles of wall-to-wall carpeting and square feet of 
television screens, of which they boast, is astronomical. 

But, thanks to the earlier infiltration of property-owning city 
folks, the flush-toilet highways and the neon-light honky-tonks 
did not spili over into Vermont from neighboring New Hamp- 
shire and New York. Lakę George and the Catskills found no 
counterpart in Vermont. Horace Brown of Springfield devoted 
his time and fortunę to a crusade, which culminated in 1937 in 
the passage of a comprehensive outdoor advertising statute— 
the best in the United States—and our roadsides have re- 
mained relatively unspoiled. 

Then, as the country settled down to prosperity after the 
Second World War, there came the most significant change of 
all. Because of its terrain and climate and proximity to metro- 
politan centers, Vermont soon became the site of the largest 
congregation of uphill ski facilities in the whole world—a situ- 
ation which continues to grow fantastically from year to year. 

Vermont now finds itself faced with a stimulation of growth 
which springs naturally from its own, inherent situation. And I 
think that people who know and love Vermont will agree that 
most of the things that have happened thus far, while having 
certain drawbacks, perhaps, have been far from ruinous. Ver- 
mont remains relatively unspoiled, and, as of the moment, 
nonę but the most implacable of reactionaries will insist that 
the old girl has been ruined. 

But how long can we proceed along these easy ways before 
we do become ruined? Many of our mountain peaks are now 
scarred with the worm-tracks of ski trails—white in winter and 
pale green in summer. And all over the land smoke arises from 
the mountains as new trails are being cut. New highways are 
being blasted through the hills, preempting fertile fields and the 
homes of men; and commercial ventures are springing up with- 
out regard for what might be proper design or fitting location 
or even for economic feasibility. 

For some time now many Vermonters have been concerned 
with the prospects for the futurę. As a result of distrust of pres- 
ent trends, there has been some pretty frank self-scrutiny tak- 
ing place. All sorts of studies have been madę, some of which 
have resulted in legislative proposals. Others, still uncompleted, 
await the consideration of futurę legislative sessions. As one 
example in this field I suggest you write the Central Planning 
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Office, Montpelier, Vt., 05602, for a copy of “Report of Gov- 
ernor’s Panel on Scenery and Historie Sites.” 

The proliferation of road signs, the disregard for beauty on 
the part of highway engineers, the eyesores of public dumps 
and auto graveyards, the pollution of our streams and the rav- 
ishment of wild areas, all have come in for attention, and morę 
constructive measures are bound to be enacted in these areas. 

In certain areas positive action already has been taken. 
Somehow, in spite of all the resistance expected from commer- 
cial interests and from the diminishing number of hard-shelled 
individualists (these latter I honor, but am afraid are woefully 
short-sighted at times), I feel certain that in the near futurę 
Vermont will lead all the States in the protection of its natural 
resources. 

This, in brief, is how matters now stand. Tourism in Ver- 
mont seems to be growing to a point that at certain times of the 
year natives are being pushed off the roads, and the queues at 
the Stores and supermarkets try the patience of the local gink, 
who is not accustomed to waiting in linę for anything. 

In ski season the same same scenes are enacted all over 
again. The number of those who want to locate a pied a terre in 
Vermont is inereasing, but the explosion of real estate values 
lirnits those who would come (and take up the burden of tax- 
payers) either to the wealthy or to those who have jobs here 
which will produce an adequate income. But these jobs are rel- 
atively few—the new ones—and the conditions of country liv- 
ing which these people seek here preclude the kind of commer- 
cial activity which would produce these jobs. So—where do we 
go from here? 

There are some who, with something less than elear vision, 
expect that they can have their cake and eat it, too. When these 
people encourage unlimited population growth and an influx of 
industry—and are challenged to resolve this paradox—their 
confident reply is that science will produce all the answers. The 
basie premise here is that the morę of anything there is in our 
modern world, the better off we humans are. And so, many 
Vermonters cheer when a new industry opens up new jobs— 
which cannot be filled without immigration, and which require 
expenditures for new services—from tax revenues which the 
immigrants alone cannot provide. At least one thing seems cer¬ 
tain to me: that nothing could be morę stupid and inept—nay, 
sad and destructive—than this mania for limitless growth, at 
least as far as Vermont is concerned. There must be some deli- 
cate and harmonious relationship between the organism and its 
ratę of growth. This is an obvious truth which, when ignored, 
results in the destruction of the organism. 

So let’s assume that, with intelligent zoning ordinances and 
billboard and junk and pollution control, we achieve the de- 
sired results. Our Vermont remains a green and refreshing oasis 
in the midst of a desert of ugliness and anxiety. But can such a 
condition endure? 

In the minds of many intellectuals (and some have sought 
refuge within our boundaries), Vermont is but a romantic throw- 
back—a prime example of Hawthorne’s and Irving’s and Mel- 
ville’s ludicrous “pastorał illusion.” 

For these people reality exists not in the song of the thrush, 
nor in the murmur of elear water flowing between banks dap- 
pled with flowers, nor yet in the sweetness of country morn- 
ings. Man’s natural habitat, they insist, is the city, where af- 
fluence and power are to be found. Not even the bumpkin will 
choose to stay away when his release from slavery arrives. All 
sorts of splendid things will happen in the glorious cities of the 
futurę. The American Institute of Planners conceives that in 
the next century there will be four huge “megalopolitan re- 


gions,” which will contain 80 percent of the people, on less 
than eight percent of the land. 

But do not despair. These gentlemen are not of a single 
mind. There is another vision—that of “. . . thousands of 
self-contained new towns in the countryside. Fully-equipped 
capsule rooms to be bought in department Stores; sonie clean- 
ing devices and air filtering systems banishing dirt; computer- 
ized, microwave ovens automatically mixing ingredients from 
pre-selected recipes. Or helicopters whirling above, hauling 
geodesic domes to distant sites, where they will be tacked to the 
ground complete with Utilities, compact sewage systems con- 
verting dishwater to pure drinking water.” 

If you think as I do that this is a choice of sour apples, you 
may be inclined to agree with one of their number, David T. 
Bazelen, who said, “Technology does not change society; it de- 
stroys it.” (See “What ItTl be Like in the 21 st Century,” Boston 
Sunday Herald, November 26, 1967). 

But these eventualities are not yet upon us, even though 
some insist that the poisonous breath of the clanking monster is 
being wafted to our nostrils at this very moment. We may still 
have time, but Fm afraid that the thing which Vermont repre- 
sents to many a badgered human is a State of being which al¬ 
ready has been rejected by deliberate decision of mankind. The 
Western world has madę the Faustian choice; we have traded 
our souls for power over naturę. Henry Adams put it another 
way. He indicated that we have chosen the power of the dyna¬ 
mo and rejected the power of the Virgin. But whatever the 
figurę of speech, technology is now master, and Vermont seems 
to be the last place to be brought to heel by the machinę. 

In the view of the planners Vermont might be kept as a na- 
tional park, or as a museum. But should we choose either to 
move out and leave the place for the bears, or to become arti- 
ficially-preserved specimens in a museum? 

Right now the condition of life which we enjoy here in Ver- 
mont is close to the best that humans may hope for in our time. 

My point is simply that we Vermonters should take our beat- 
itude as a right—not to apologize for protecting it. We should 
place in chancery those of our citizens who would prostitute 
any of her beauty and serenity, and cause outsiders to envy and 
imitate us—thus by example showing how we may hope to es- 
cape that which seems to be universally accepted as being our 
fate. Let the outsiders clean their own sewers. Then we will no 
longer have to erect barriers against the alien flow. 

We must reject the thinking expressed by Richard L. Meier in 
a ponderous volume, Futurę Environments of North America, 
published by the Natural History Press. The professor says: 

“The overall outeome is predictable. About 99 percent of 
the area of North America, and surrounding seas, will be open 
space redeveloped with the know-how of city dwellers. Grad- 
ually conditions in this environment will be adjusted to meet 
the demands of the visitors, and refugees from other areas. 

“The present residents of the morę open spaces will have too 
little knowledge or political power to resist for very long. Most 
are being urbanized in situ through television, schools and the 
availability of automobiles. A majority of rural and small-town 
families will migrate to the urban fringe in search of economic 
and social opportunity. In the futurę the proper habitat for 
man in America is the modern city.” 

If there are those would peruse something morę readable 
than the tome mentioned above, try Professor Leo Marx's The 
Machinę in the Garden or John A. Kouwenhoven’s The Beer 
Can by the Highway , or The Challenge of Me galo polis , pub¬ 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund. And I should like to 
know what other people think about these things. 
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Here is a love affair 
with naturę, recorded last 
summer on soli tary early 
morning and euening 
outings from her familys 
summer home on Lakę 
Champlain s North Hero 
Island shores through 


the visionary camera of Emily Adams 


experimenting with an 
injinite variety of 
changing colors and 
refiections of light . 

Here on a quiet morning, 
is Hen Island in the foreground 
and the tip of Knight 
Island to the right . 

Opposite, a dramatic sunrise 
from North Hero s shore. 
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Trees shade thefine old buildings 

on quiet streets—a charming village 

that hasrit really changed 

its look or its life during the last century, 

plans to stay that way: O 

by Jerome B. Robinson 

Color photographs by Hans Wendler 

Black and white by Clemens Kalischer 




V ermonters say that the village of 
Grafton is “on t’other side of the 
mountain from whichever way you ap- 
proach it.” It’s easier to go around 
Grafton than to go through it, easier to 
miss the village than to find it. 

But to those who know Grafton, it is 
perhaps the most picturesąue little village 
in the State. Frank E. Jones, a native of 
the place, likes Grafton so much that the 
yillagers say he has a stock list of reasons 


why he cannot leave the valley today, 
shouldn’t go tomorrow and probably 
won’t go next week or any other time. 

Nestled in a valley closed in by seven 
hills and bordered by the North and 
South branches of the Saxtons River, 
Grafton’s Main Street is on Route 121 
about 12 miles west of Bellows Falls and 
30 miles east of Manchester. It’s not on 
the main road to anywhere, and thus its 
quiet mapie shaded streets and charming 


old houses and churches have passed the 
last 100 years without changing to 
accommodate the hustling modern pace. 

Grafton is miraculously unspoiled. 
Hardly a house was built there from 1870 
to 1955 and nearly every place in town 
is a good example of pure post-Revolu- 
tionary architecture. 

But Grafton was not always the perfect 
living replica of the past that it is today. 
In the early 1900s, when former Harvard 
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professor Grafton Lee Wilson bought for 
a summer home the old Dexter B. French 
place, many of the graceful old homes had 
fallen into disrepair, the white picket 
fences had collapsed and rotted on the 
ground, porches sagged all over town and 
hardly a house had a fresh coat of paint. 
Grafton had then hit the bottom of a 
decline that continued until only recently. 

During the 1930s and 1940s nearly all 
of the village’s 80-some houses were for 
sale dirt cheap. The population of 
Grafton, which had peaked at 1,482 had 
fallen to 393 by 1940. The town’s busi- 
nesses had run down, the people whose 
ancestors had built the lovely homes had 
died or left, and Grafton had become a 
crumbling monument to the past. 

Thus, in 1940 when former Indiana 
Congressman Samuel B. Pettengill re- 
turned to the village where his family had 
settled in 1787, and where he had spent 
his boyhood, he and his wife saw the 
possibilities of Grafton’s revival as a 
beautiful community. When they restored 
and modernized the farm they bought as 
a summer residence, Grafton’s decline 
halted. Later others coming to the town 
looked at the Pettengills’ project and were 
encouraged to restore places themselves. 

Of those who came to Grafton during 
the early days of the village’s new hope 
were Mathew Hall of Cranford, N. J. and 
later his cousin Dean Mathey of Prince¬ 
ton. Because of them, and the non-profit 
Windham Foundation they founded in 
1963, and the foresight of other new- 
comers, Grafton today is not only a pic- 
turesąue village of lovely privately owned 
and restored homes, but a thriving com¬ 
munity with a yaluable economy again. 


The parts played by the people who 
came back to Grafton after World War II, 
who settled here and committed them- 
selves to restoring Grafton to its old 
beauty, must come later. To appreciate 
what has been done in the village it is 
important first to look at Grafton as it was 
in its early days, to discover why so many 
beautiful homes were built here long ago 
and then to understand what happened 
that permitted the proud village of 
Grafton to crumble and stagnate. 

Grafton was chartered in 1754, a remote 
township six miles sąuare that originally 
was named Thomlinson in honor of an 
assistant to Governor Benning Went- 
worth. In 1790, however, when no one 
named Thomlinson had yet shown up, 
the settlers gathered to auction the right 
to re-name the township. Joseph Axtell 
bid five dollars and a barrel of rum and 
won the right to establish the name which 
he did in the tradition of the times, naming 
it Grafton in honor of the Massachusetts 
town whence he had come. And Grafton 
it has remained, despite the rumor that 
Axtell came across with a barrel of rum 
for the Selectmen, but never did pay the 
five dollars. 

Grafton grew rapidly. In 1792 the town 
was home to 561 people. By 1800 the 
population had leaped to 1,149, morę than 
twice what it is today. By 1820 there were 
1,482 Graftonites. 

The early settlers cleared land on the 
hillsides where they caught the maximum 
amount of sunlight, but the river valleys 
which are settled now were thought of as 
tangled, dank and buggy places not worth 
the time they took to elear. East of town 


on Kidder Hill the settlers found deposits 
of soapstone and cut it into blocks for 
hearthstones. By 1880 there were 13 
soapstone ąuarries, one of the two largest 
soapstone works in the United States, 
and Grafton manufacturers were famous 
for their soapstone sinks, stoves, water 
pipes, ink wells and other items. On the 
hillsides the settlers’ clearings grew. 
Families were large. One little schoolhouse 
had 30 scholars from three families. A 
man named Noah Emery had 21 children 
and his neighbor 01iver Davis had 16. 

When the bulk of settlers came in the 
late 1700s they gloried in this new land 
that was theirs, and strove to make it 
prosper. Schools were considered of 
primary importance, and settlers divided 
the town into 12 school districts and built 
eleven schoolhouses. In 1788 they con- 
tracted with Rev. William Hall of Salem, 
N. H. to come and be their first minister. 
Today Mathew Hall, a distant descendant 
of that preacher, heads the Windham 
Foundation which has done much to 
rejuvenate prosperity in the village. 

In 1814 the road from Boston to Troy, 
New York, pushed up the valley from 
Saxtons River, and settlers on the hill¬ 
sides looked down upon the beginning of 
Grafton’s commerce. Captain John Bar- 
rett, who had come to Grafton in 1805 
with nothing but a horse and two saddle- 
bags, left his job at the counter of 
Wheeler’s hillside storę and built a new 
generał storę down in the valley beside the 
new road. There his business flourished, to 
the extent that when he died in 1856 his 
estate was valued at what today would be 
equal to a ąuarter-million dollars. 

From 1810 to 1860 there was a building 
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boom in Grafton and, as Barrett had fore- 
seen, the center of activities was on the 
vałley road. In 1801 Enos Lovel had 
decided to make his two-story brick house 
into a tavern, and by 1823 new traffic 
through Grafton had resulted in expan- 
sions that doubled the Inn’s size. 

In 1840, when there were reported to be 
a million sheep in Vermont, 10,000 of 
them lived in Grafton, cropping the hill- 
sides that had been lumbered and cleared 
for pastureland as the great northeastern 
wool industry madę fortunes for the 
hardworking hill farmers. The forested 
hills surrounding Grafton today were 
bare slopes then, and the valuable Merino 
sheep that flourished all over Vermont 
grazed on every hillside. 

But Grafton was not only a wool center. 
On the Saxtons River, six dams were built, 
and smali manufacturing businesses 
sprang up and became successful. In 
1840 a Grafton woolen mili was making 
75,000 yards of cloth annually. When the 
town was booming, sleigh shafts and 
wagon thills, and the Fyler Butter Churn 
were madę here. French’s Carriage Shop 
employed 18 people; the White and 
Wilbur Mili madę cider barrels; ąuarries 
flourished; there was a soapstone-cutting 


mili and one business that manufactured 
soapstone items. The Butterfield Cheese 
Factory converted milk from Grafton 
dairy cows to cheddar cheese in a spring- 
floored building that held Saturday night 
dances upstairs and housed a butcher 
shop in one end. Twenty men worked at 
the turning mili: there was a shingle mili, 
a gristmill, two gunsmiths. When the 
Civil War broke out at least one mill- 
owner was making $10,000 a year—fine 
money in those days. The town had three 
generał Stores. Log chutes delivered felled 
timber down to the valley where it was 
dragged by oxen to the sawmill. Some- 
what later on Grafton’s Samuel Goodrich 
was making fine fly rods that were the 
envy of distinguished anglers in America 
and abroad. Another Graftonite, Mar¬ 
shall Wright, was a violin maker. And 
on top of the busy industries, nearly every- 
one farmed, and loads of Grafton produce 
were carted to the railway in Bellows Falls 
and shipped to Boston. 

Those were prosperous times, and with 
the money they madę the Grafton people 
built fine houses that signified their 
prosperity and were lovely to behold. The 
days of gouging out the forest had passed. 
When the Civil War began the people were 


proud of the greatness of a nation that 
provided such opportunity. When they 
were called, one man in three from Grafton 
went off to fight. 

With the departure of the men to the 
War, however, Grafton stopped growing. 
The brave young men found flatter richer 
farmland and challenging new industry to 
the South and West and many never came 
back. Then, too, the California Gold Rush 
in 1849 had attracted many of the Grafton 
men, as did, in 1862, the Homestead Act, 
offering land to the bold and brave. 

Then in 1869 a mighty flood on the 
Saxtons River swept away the dams that 
had provided power for the mills and 
washed out the roads leading into town. 
Much of Grafton’s industry died. Many 
of the young men who might have helped 
rebuild were gone. Those who remained 
behind turned once morę to the land and 
life became a struggle. 

If the booming days were over, how- 
ever, Grafton was far from dead. In the 
late 1800s most of the old families which 
had prospered were able to maintain their 
homes and, if industrial expansion had 
halted, there was still some prosperity in 
town and an opportunity for leisure. 

It was then that the Old Tavern was in 
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its heyday. Harlan Phelps, who had left 
Grafton for California, returned and 
bought the Tavern with his brother 
Francis. He spent his entire $4,500 gold 
rush fortunę adding a third floor and two- 
story galleries to the inn, which became a 
summer gathering place for the Boston 
literary set. General Ulysses S. Grant 
spent the Christmas holidays there in 
1867. Others, whose elbows rubbed the 
polished plank that still serves as the 
registration desk, were Theodore Roose- 
velt, Emerson, Thoreau, Rudyard Kipling, 
Phillips Brooks, Woodrow Wilson. 

But by World War I, most of the old 
people had died. When the War was over 
another crop of young Grafton men felt 
the urge to seek their fortunes elsewhere, 
and Grafton began to fali apart. There was 
no new building and newer roads by- 
passed the town. Grafton was depressed 
long before the great 1929 disaster. 

During World War II, when other 
towns began making comebacks, Grafton 
stood still, the last flakes of paint peeling 
from the houses. There was little hope 
that the town’s old glories could ever be 
regained. 

Then, out of the blue, the picture 
brightened. A few people bought and re- 



Opposite, a fine old Main Street house now houses the town library, and to its right, in the 

old post ojfce, is the Grafton Historical Society Museum.Aboue is the Captain 

Barrett house (in the foreground). Below is the view from the brick Congregational church. 



























The Cheese Factory, aboue, is a new Foundation-started enterprise. A harn-shaped structure, 
helów, houses a complete garage andJUling station operation. Grafion has many 
opengreens, as seen opposite in an expanse toward the garden nursery and greenhouse. 


stored farm and village houses. When the 
War ended, and a new economy madę it 
possible for people to look for a “place 
in the country,” Grafton was “dis- 
covered.” Others came, saw the unspoiled 
beauty of the old homes, and began buy- 
ing and restoring them as summer res- 
idences and for retirement. 

Grafton was well on the way to a come- 
back in 1963, when the whole movement 
leaped forward with the creation of the 
Windham Foundation by Mathew Hall 
and Dean Mathey. The Foundation was 
established for “the acąuisition, mainte- 
nance and preservation of real and personal 
property in rural or yillage areas of Ver- 


mont in order to preserve existing charm 
and history, and native or unusual fea- 
tures of such areas for the generał benefit 
and improvement of the communities 
concerned.” The Foundation is backed 
with a substantial sum of money from the 
estate of Hall’s and Mathey’s aunt, Mrs. 
E. R. Fiske, who had often summered in 
Grafton and loved the village and its old 
homes. It had taken Hall and Mathey five 
years to decide ho w to use the funds, 
which had been left to them in trust for 
worthy use. When they decided to invest 
it in helping put Grafton back on its feet, 
little time was wasted. 

First the Foundation bought the rickety 



generał storę, built in 1841, which had 
closed upon the death of the former owner. 
The building was completely restored, a 
smali lunch counter built inside, refrigera- 
tion added for frozen foods. The Founda¬ 
tion leased the building to Grafton 
resident Hal Crawford, who now runs the 
business with his wife. 

In 1961 the Grafton Historical Society 
was formed, purchased the old Post Office 
building, and turned it into a smali but 
unusually complete museum. Almost 
everyone in Grafton belongs. 

Using a substantial fund left by Miss 
Lucy J. C. Daniels in 1959, an old Main 
Street residence was bought and an excel- 
lent modern library came into being. 

Among several morę recent projects in 
the town is Miss Helen Evans’ West 
Corner Gallery, where one-man exhibits 
of paintings attract hundreds of visitors 
each summer. 

Great is Grafton’s pride in its Cornet 
Band, which has played at every Memoriał 
Day celebration sińce 1868, the year after 
it was founded. It still plays at outdoor 
concerts summer Sunday evenings. 

Most important to the charm of the 
yillage was the Old Tavern which, with- 
out modern conveniences or adeąuate 
heat, was slowly going out of business. 
The Foundation purchased it and then 
spent morę than a year completely re¬ 
storing it under the direction of New York 
architects William and Geoffrey Platt. 

Every room was done over and 
furnished with exquisite antiąues, a huge 
new hotel kitchen was added, and new 
heating was installed to permit year- 
around operation. The old barn was torn 
down and a replica built as an informal 
place for guests to gather. When the 
Tavern operation eventually moves into 
the profit column, its earnings will go back 
to the Foundation for support of other 
projects which are still in the planning 
stage. 

A guest at the Tavern was Augustus B. 
Chauncy who was vacationing from his 
job as chief horticulturist for the DuPont 
gardens in Wilmington, Delaware. Close 
to retirement age, but still active and 
anxious to operate a smali greenhouse 
and perennial garden business, Chauncy 
suggested to Hall that such a business 
would be good for Grafton. 

A survey was madę of the potential for 
a nursery and greenhouse business here, 
and soon the Foundation built a green¬ 
house and turned over a vacant lot for use 
as a perennial garden. Grafton now has 
an established nursery business which 
sells shrubs and plants for local flower 
gardens, cut flowers and native shrubbery. 
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Next, in the interest of creating smoke- 
less, clean and traditional industry in the 
village, Windham Foundation began 
studying the possibility of a cheese factory 
which would buy milk from Grafton’s 
three remaining dairy farms. 

In the spring of 1968 the new Grafton 
Cheese Factory began selling its aged 
Covered Bridge Cheddar Cheese at retail 
and by direct mail. The plant is operated 
by the Edgar McWilliam family, owners 
of one of the village dairy herds. 

Grafton, it then appeared, needed a 
good gasoline station, which also could 
offer top-notch mechanical services. The 
Foundation approached a major oil com¬ 
pany and agreed to build a fine service 
station if the company could get a first- 
rate operator. 


What resulted was a $100,000 barn- 
sized station which has all the room and 
eąuipment to service cars and trucks, as 
well as a showroom, and upstairs Profes¬ 
sional offices. The building has the ap- 
pearance of a hip-roofed dairy barn and 
all the mechanical area is out of sight. 

Aside from its activity in Grafton 
businesses, the Foundation has also 
bought seven houses in the village that 
were too dilapidated to attract buyers. 
Each now has been completely restored, 
modernized and then sold, or in some 
cases rented back to the original owners. 
The Foundation built two large conserva- 
tion ponds on land it owns in the valley 
to attract wildlife, and erected two 
Adirondack dams in the Saxtons River to 
restore good trout fishing. 


The injection of Capital from the 
Foundation in the past five years has been 
the finał icing on the cake of Grafton’s 
revival. The restoration projects have set 
the town apart from others in Vermont 
where people came to settle in quiet 
solitude. They have combined the historie 
beauty of the place with new smali 
business enterprises that rely on the 
resourcefulness of New Englanders and 
the appreciation people have for fine 
things and excellent service. 

It’s true that Grafton would not be 
what it is today without the Windham 
Foundation. But as Matt Flall is quick to 
point out, “the beauty of Grafton was 
here before we entered the picture.” Were 
it not for that, The Windham Foundation 
would never have been born. 
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Tłie Color of Summer 
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A Su mm er day 
begins. The cool and 
quiet morning 
behind the yillage of 
Hinesburg contrasts 
in Clyde Smith’s 
view with the lively 
and colorful activity 
which he came upon 
later in the day at a 
country auction in 
East Poultney. 

To the south, just 
above Arlington, 
Ernest Gay found 
this restful, forest- 
bordered stream. 
Three brothers were 


fishing for trout on 
the Roaring Branch. 

Yermont 





















A Corinth farmer, pictured by Hans 
Wendler, led his horse to work. Near 
Dorset Arthur Griffin watched boys 
swimmingin the old quarry, while,for 
Clyde Smith, Pawlet dozed in the sun. 







































In Cambridge John 
Vondell found, laid 
against Mansfielda 
green bulk, this 
tranquil farmstead, 
so characteristic of 
northern Vermont’s 
mountain regions. 
On such a summer day 
Brookfield’s rolling 
hills and byways 
invited a group of 
riders, and Pauline 
Craig’s camera, along. 
As the warm day waned, 
Summer’s morę peaceful 
beauty was captured 
by Nelson GrofTman 
in a perfect country 
garden setting near 
South Woodstock. zOo 



















The Racetrack Vel. 

must combine humatiitarian treatment of his 
patients w i th keen judgment of their 
winning potentials. Dr. Peter Schaad 
practices this way at Green Mt. Park. 
Story & photographs by Hanson Carroll 














* 



T he public address system at Green 
Mountain Park, during the current 
racing season, echoes through the early 
morning fog, heralding for the early 
crowd at the Pownal track the beginning 
of another day. Trainers, owners and 
jockeys are notified of the races coming 
that evening, and the racing secretary 
urges owners to register horses for an- 
nounced races. The track is open for three 
hours, to let trainers exercise and train 
horses during the cool of the day. The 
cautious, methodical routine influences 
the entire area, which houses, trains and 
races nearly one thousand of these valu- 
able horses. 

To Veterinarian Peter Schaad the P.A. 
system is his work scheduler. Most of the 
day he is answering calls such as: “Dr. 
Schaad, Barn H” or “Doc Schaad, see 
trainer Shanahan.” As a specialist in 
race horses he is unique among Vermont 
veterinarians. 

Most vets must be as concerned with 
someone’s five-toed cat as with a prize 
stud buli, but Schaad’s patients are all 
valued in cold cash, some as high as 
$500,000. His judgment in medicine is 
used not only to save the horse, but to 
determine if he will race again—and 
how well. 

I The average horse at Green Mountain 

Park must gross his owner about “four 
big ones” a year, jockey-talk for $4000, 
sińce a horse making less is not paying 
his way. The extent of medical treat- 
ment, therefore, given horses is often 
based on their winning potential, and 
Dr. Schaad’s medical advice and prac- 
tice must go beyond the usual, humani- 
tarian considerations and enter the areas 
of these odds. 

Dr. Schaad handles over 90 percent of 
the veterinarian work at the track. He 
opened practice in Old Bennington (mov- 
ing from Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.) in 
1962, when Vermont’s only track opened. 
Since that time the demand for his spe- 

Left, morning training run at Green Mt. Park. 





Peter Schaad's animal hospital and stud farm lie almost in the shadow of Bennington Monument. 
At Green Mt. Park in Pownal trainers help Dr. Schaad X-ray the knee of a thoroughbred stallion, 





























The X rays disclosed bonę chips. At his hospital in Bennington Dr. Schaad moues the tranquilized patient against the tilting operating table. 


cialized services has led to the establish¬ 
ment of Mt. Anthony Animal Hospital 
and Fillmore Stud Farm. His hospital 
has facilities for radiographic work, sur- 
gery and treatment of all types of injuries 
common to horses. The rambling farm, 
with eight barns (containing 37 box 
stalls) and 150 acres of pasture lands 
spotted with sleek race horses, looks like 
the bluegrass lands of Kentucky, but a 
prominent view of the Bennington Monu¬ 
ment assures you it’s all part of Vermont. 

The most unusual thing in this hospi¬ 
tal is a pneumatic operating table which 
in seconds can take a horse off his feet 
and lay him on his side at operating 
height. Dr. Schaad developed the table 
from one similar at Cornell, where he re- 
ceived his degree in veterinary medicine. 
Spirited patients such as he works with 
weigh half a ton, and must be tranquil- 
ized before entering the operating room. 

The most common surgery Dr. Schaad 
performs is on the fragile, sleek legs of 
the thoroughbreds. Pounding hooves take 
a heavy strain, and only top-conditioned 
horses can survive the relatively few 
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times a year they are called on to per- 
form. Knee and ankle fractures, as well 
as bonę chips in the joints, are common. 

Operating times in these cases can be 
as long as three hours. Recovery may 
take from three to six months, until train- 
ing can be resumed. And still the ques- 
tion—“will he run again, Doc?”—can 
never be answered for surę. 

You can ask your local veterinarian 
how your neighbor’s sick dog is doing, 
and get a report, but around the track 
different ethics must be observed. Horse 
treatment is confidential. 

Any medical information about a 
horse can affect a forthcoming sale, so 
condition reports are given only with the 
owner’s permission. Such a report on 
the stallion (pictured on the operating 
table) would have been handy. The horse 
had a promising racing career, and was 
bought in Saratoga for $2000. It soon 
was apparent that he had a leg defect, 
which turned out to be chipped bones in 
the joint. “Your stallion is worth about 
$50 as is,” Schaad told the owner. After 
exploratory surgery and the removal of 


chips, the horse was put out to pasture 
for recovery, and will come back to race 
again. 

Dr. Schaad’s practice has grown so 
that he must take on an assistant veteri- 
narian soon. He now has six fuli and 
part-time assistants who help in opera- 
tions and generally look after the farm 
and hospital. His wife. Mary Annę, helps 
in the hospital also and keeps the books, 
when she’s not looking after three-year- 
old son, Peter, Jr. 

Veterinarians’ hours are no better than 
country doctors’, and valuable horses go 
“down” in the night with the same dis- 
regard for workday hours as the expectant 
mother. It’s a busy life. 

Part of Dr. Schaad’s rewards come in 
reading about his patients’ progress in 
The Form , or watching them thundering 
down the track to a cheering crowd and 
being wreathed in the winners’ circle. 
Although the track doesn’t attract the 
all-time great names in horses, it’s con- 
ceivable that one of the hundreds of sleek 
racers he treats could be another Man O’ 
War. c Oo 


















Doctor works on anaesthetized horsc, which later gave good hope ojresumed racing. Below , Mary Annę and Peter Schaad, thoroughbred marę andfoal. 

















thc Missiscruoi 

B. seems little cnanged by 

as itjlowsfrom high green mountains through 
hroad and fcrtile farms to its lakeside delta refuge. 
by Nathaniel Worman 
Photographs by Hans Wendler 


A man standing on Jay Peak, the 
highest point of the Missisquoi 
river basin, sees almost all pure country. 
Bristling with firs, twinkling with streams, 
breathing with the leafy stir of sugar 
maples and studded with dairy farms, the 
basin unlimbers in a peak-shadowed vale 
between the Lowell and Green Moun¬ 
tains and sweeps in breakers and ripples 
of green elear to Lakę Champlain. 

People are scattered 50 to the square 
mile, even when the basin’s only city, St. 
Albans, is included. There are only four 
villages of any size along the 86-mile 
course of the river. Over half the popu- 
lation lives outside St. Albans, outside 
the villages which are country enough 
for many city people. The area is plump 
with farms, and leads New England in 
milk production. 

The noiseless velocity with which grass 
grows is one of the wonders of the Missis- 
quoi basin. It bursts into a dozen shades 
of green, from moist ivory to almost black. 
This rich cropland is capped by forest 
and mapie trees which flow with sweet 
sap in spring, growing on Iow hills, the 
rising ridges and the mountains. 

The grass and the cows spili beauty 
through the land, from the narrow vale 
the other side of Jay Peak, where the river 
begins in the town of Lowell, to the broad 
fields along Lakę Champlain. 

A man comes walking through the 
dawn, the goldfinches darting and dipping 
through ragtags of fog kicked up by his 
shoes. He can’t see the hillside forest of 
spruce, hemlock and pine and he can’t 
see the cows. He knows exactly where he 
is though; he’s been working the place 
for fifty years. He tightens his throat, 
opens his mouth and ejects a rap of sound. 
A cow’s head materializes; he expected 
her, for until she leaves the herd she will 
be the lead cow every morning and eve- 
ning—for both milkings—300 days of 
the year. But the man will toil without 
let up, never missing a chore 365 days 
of the year. Now wet and heavy with 
milk, the cow is chewing her cud, watch- 
ing the man and standing still. He sounds 
three morę raps. 


Behind the curtain of fog a copper beli 
bongs against a moving neck . . . and the 
man turns about and walks back down 
along the fence row, the goldfinches chas- 
ing ahead of him. He’s followed by the 
invisible cows to the visible barn. In 
dream-locked ambles, as if the world ran 
on no Schedule at all, they appear one-by- 
one out of the fog, each knowing her 
place in the file, each going to her own 
stanchion. 

They return to pasture when first milk- 
ing is over, and there they feed hour after 
hour with hardly a pause, the toothless 
front upper gums pressed against lower 
front teeth to break off juicy grass blades. 
Every cow, except the most contrary, is 
headed in the same direction. 

There is morę than one direction in 
the Missisquoi basin; morę than one time. 
The past and futurę overlap the present, 
and the river runs directly north from its 
source in Lowell, straight west through 
Canada, turns south to re-enter Vermont 
and then west again through Franklin 
county. At the mouth the river runs north 
once morę, and someday will build its 
delta right into Canada, now only half a 
mile away. It’s there Missisquoi water 
ends up, pouring finally into the St. Law- 
rence River like 12 other Champlain 
Vermont rivers draining morę than half 
the State. Fourth longest in Vermont, the 
Missisquoi is shaped like a fishhook try- 


ing to puli Jay Peak and the Green Moun¬ 
tains into Lakę Champlain, and the basin 
itself is shaped like a lady’s shoe, left up- 
side down along the Vermont-Quebec 
border, the pointed heel the vale where 
the river begins. 

The basin’s oldest reereation area— 
the Long Trail—crosses the newest, Jay 
Peak, and terminates in the basin six 
miles north. While sight-seers ride the 
tramway to the top of Jay, a crowd 15 
miles away in West Berkshire watches a 
hammer-tongued auctioneer drive up the 
price of a four-wheeled buggy, solid as 
the day it was last used. Meanwhile, a 
half-mile away a man gripping the metal 
handle of a water pail crosses the road 
from a barn, mounts the steps of the West 
Berkshire school and pours water into a 
crockery water cooler. Later, an eighth- 
grade boy shoves a chunk of rock mapie 
into the old schooPs furnace to take off 
the morning chill. 

Down the road a piece you can look 
out across field and forest and see white 
buildings perched on a knob of hill. That’s 
Berkshire Center where Max Jolley has 
his storę. The past whispers through the 
storę, and Max himself is so quiet the 
past has no trouble at all making itself 
heard. Front door opens with glass and 
metal tinkle. Max appears from inside a 
white cubicle which used to be one of 
the basin’s many post offices. He hands 
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The 86-mile long river starts high in the 
rain-shrouded Lowell Mountains, and, 
flowing northwardfirst, is a roaring 
torrent by the time it reaches the great 
falls near Troy (i right ). But once in 
the open ualley land, coming bach into 
Vermont from Canada, it takes a broad 
and quiet course, at left past Richford’s 
electric power plant. 















Beyond, downstream, liefme 
farmlands, at right near East Berk¬ 
shire . Below,Jay Peak, which the 
river has circled in its course, 
standsfifteen miles behindprosperous 
Enosburg Falls. Near Swanton, at 
far right, the river cuts across 
Champlains ancientflood plain, 
past big herds of dairy cattle. 





























































you the box of modern cereal from the 
old shelf on which each item is placed 
with meticulous care. By a tali window, 
like the wide open eye of a worried old 
man, there is a smali, hand-operated 
printing press. Nearby is the type, placed 
just so with thumb and forefinger. Wher- 
ever you look, the dust rag has been at 
work. The past is spotless here. 

Enosburg village (they cali it simply 
“The Falls”) is off this way, and you can 
get there over a dirt road winding by 
houses heated with wood. And very slow- 
ly, as the broad Missisquoi basin twines 
itself around your heart, you begin to re- 
alize there are morę miles of gravel road 
than blacktop, morę houses heated with 
wood than by anything else. Power madę 
on the Missisąuoi illuminates the un- 
adorned, old bandstand, where every 
Tuesday evening throughout the sum- 
mer, the 110-year-old Enosburg Falls 
Band plays its heart out. 

In Montgomery the kindly janitor goes 
to the local grocery storę to buy a ropę 
for the primary school beli. In Franklin, 
a man with a French name drives bus, 
then goes inside to puli the bellrope, sig- 
nalling scholars to elementary, junior 
and senior high all in the same building, 
the high school one of the smallest in 
Vermont. 

As March meeting approaches, select- 
men in Sheldon, Berkshire and Franklin 
make surę they have plenty of wood on 
hand to heat town halls. 

In Highgate, 90-year-old Frenchman 
Will Beaudreau remembers turning up 
with his swordpoint plow the head of an 
Indian tomahawk—probably Abnaki. 

In Lowell, forty miles away on the 
other side of the mountains, 85-year-old 
Merrinott Durivage remembers as if it 
were yesterday the butter buyer from 
Boston standing in Montgomery Center, 
wearing a stove pipę hat, Prince Albert 
coat and pin-stripe pants. One question 
consumed his attention: was the butter 
fresh or was it rancid? 

Merrinott had gone to Montgomery 
Center with his father, driving a team 
pulling a wagon-load of buttertubs. They 
had toiled up a crinkled road between 
Haystack and Sugarloaf mountains 
through Hazen’s Notch, this day and then 
closed by snów in winter. The year must 
have been 1890. 

“I can see him elear," Merrinott said. 
“Down into the butter he pushes the 
metal borę, to the bottom of the wood 
tub. Up he pulls it and smells the butter 
clinging to it. And every time he sniffs 
he pulls the buttery borę smack through 
his cow-catcher mustache.” 


Mapie sugarmaker, dairyman, lumber- 
man, Merrinott can remember many of 
the 2,000 basin farms which died during 
his lifetime, as agriculture changed and 
farms got fewer and bigger. He recalls 
the early days of the river referring to it 
as the “Missisco,” his spirit echoing the 
pronunciation of his grandfather David 
Durivage who, fresh from Paris, built a 
log cabin above the river in 1820. Just 
twelve years before his arrival the Ver- 
mont legislature had changed the name 
of Missico to Troy, leaving no echo at 
all of the fact the village had been a 
gathering place of Abnaki Indians for 
generations. 

In the very early days, lumber logs 
went down the Missisquoi to be madę in¬ 
to boards at Stevens Mills. Later pulp 
wood was sent 60 miles downstream to 
Sheldon. The four-foot lengths of spruce 
and balsam were “banked” along the 
river through fali and winter. As spring 
drew near, the piles grew to morę than 
30-feet high and 100-feet long. When 
sun-struck snów melted and the Missis- 
quoi busted loose, swollen water swept 
past Lowell, and into the drink went ten 
thousand feet of pulp wood all at once, 
the props knocked out from under. Gangs 
of men brandishing pikę poles shoved 
in the remainder, and chased logs out of 
meadows, until at last forty to fifty thou¬ 
sand feet was swirling toward the thun- 
derous leap over Missisquoi’s Big Falls 
and the duty free trip through to Canada. 
Men followed the logs by day, stayed 
with farmers by night. One was famous 
for his pike-pole vaulting from bank to 
logs and back again. Two weeks later al- 
most all the logs had arrived in Sheldon, 
backing up against the dam there. Some- 
times the dam broke and the logs went 
winging away to Highgate and beyond— 
as far as Swanton, the home of the Missis- 
quoi delta and of the longest covered 
bridge in Vermont, the span of the St. 
Johnsbury and LamoilleCounty Railroad 
arching the river just south of the village. 
The basin’s other linę, the Central Ver- 
mont and Canadian Pacific, is famous 
for the 17 times in 30 miles it crosses Rt. 
105, the valley’s main highway. 

The 4,500-acre Missisquoi delta is the 
whole basin in miniaturę. It holds Ver- 
mont’s largest marshland and the state’s 
only National Wildlife Refuge. The delta 
teems with almost every animal and plant 
found anywhere else in the basin—and 
then some. White birches smile along 
grassy banks while in sequestered marsh- 
pools grow the yellow pond lily and the 
scented water lily. There are undulating 
carpets of pink ladyslippers and the air 


is fragrant with the perfume of showy 
orchids. Cranberries used to be hauled 
dripping from the marsh in commercial 
quantities, and early writers tell of wagon- 
loads of blueberries, sky blue and night 
black, picked from high and Iow, narrow 
and wide bush. There are ten varieties of 
fern, and a little old lady cans the fiddle- 
heads. Bittersweet is found growing in 
the trees. Skullcap, iris, marsh marigold, 
black-eyed Susans, Canada mist, Cardinal 
flower, trillium, evening primrose, butter- 
cup, violets, purple-fringed orchids and 
catnip don’t even complete the list. 

Beneath the water are smallmouth and 
largemouth bass, buli pout and catfish, 
sheepshead and carp, black sucker and 
red sucker, sturgeon, muskelunge, rock 
bass and sun fish, perch and northern pikę, 
eels, shiners and trout. And to top it off, 
are the walleyed pikę which run in May 
and fili the river just below the Swanton 
Falls, luring fishermen from all over New 
England and beyond. 

Two hundred pound turtles come up 
for air, beaver lumber along the banks, 
deer come down to drink. There are fox 
and raccoon, bear and rabbit, muskrat, 
mink and otter. 

The past’s mystery haunts the delta. 
It was the home of the first French to set- 
tle this river basin—where today over 
half the population have French names 
and a quarter mainly speak French. And 
it is here in the delta the Englishman 
Johnę Graye is said to have arrived in 
1564 long before the first Sheldon Yankee 
or Fairfield Irishman ever set foot in the 
territory. 

Here stood Vermont’s first church, 
each stone put in place by Abnaki Indians 
under Jesuit direction; each stone as de- 
liberately lifted down and removed 
through the shadowy marsh of time to 
another place, perhaps as far away as St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec. 

But before the building and before the 
removal, before the French were driven 
out by the British and the British by the 
Americans, the place was given a name 
by the Abnakis who had driven off the 
Iroquois. Led by Chief Gray Lock, the 
smartest soldier the area ever produced, 
the Abnaki staked out their territory, 
planted corn and put up their huts. A 
great sticky place, they called it; a great 
swamp, a place of much waterfowl— 
Missisquoi. As the years passed the name 
followed the river, upstream to its source 
in Lowell. There on the border of the 
town of Eden the waters play like kittens, 
unseen in the shadow of the mountain 
forest. Then they take cat leaps north, 
and the river starts to be. ofr 
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Marina Svetlovas eigljty dancin0 girfs 

through the whole summer learn the rewards of discipline and hard work - and 
have fun too - at her Dor set ballet schooi 
by Nancy H. Otis 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


S ome eighty girls visiting Southern 
Vermont this summer will swap shorts 
for leotards and abandon morę carefree 
pursuits for the disciplined life of ballet 
dancers. 

The young ballerinas may vary in age 
and talent, but at the Svetlova Dance 
Center in Dorset, they share a singleness 
of purpose and a devotion to their art. 

Started in 1959 by internationally- 
known dancer Marina Svetlova, the 
schooi sińce 1965 has been located in 
permanent quarters on the ballerina’s 
own estate. There the youngsters become 
proteges of the Parisian-born choreogra- 
pher-dancer who teaches each girl as if 
she will, one day, be a prima ballerina 
like Svetlova herself. 


Picnics and sports have their place at 
Mme. Svetlova’s dance schooi, but the 
students keep their eye on the toe slip- 
pers and the glamorous rewards of disci¬ 
pline and hard work. 

For the privilege of this pleasantly 
arduous training, girls between the ages 
of 8 and 18 from all over the country 
pay up to $900 a season, depending on 
whether they stay three, four or the total, 
seven weeks. They learn of Svetlova back 
in California, Kansas, Illinois or the State 
of Washington, and they flock to Dorset 
to attend her schooi. 

Ballet director for the Dallas Civic 
Opera, Mme. Svetlova is also associated 
with the Houston, Fort Worth and Seat- 
tle city operas. An American Citizen 


sińce 1947, she has been prima ballerina 
of the Metropolitan Opera and the Ameri¬ 
can Ballet Theatre. Especially acclaimed 
for her choreography, Svetlova’s most 
recent work for the Dallas company was 
her new choreography for Damę Margot 
Fonteyn. 

One might say, however, that teaching 
is this tiny dancer’s first love. Nothing 
in her career, she says, has been morę ex- 
citing. “My idea of immortality is not 
just having my name in dance books and 
I Vho’s Who. It’s passing on what I have 
learned to others, some of whom will 
pass it on later.” 

Unique because in addition to her 
teaching, she still dances professionally, 
Svetlova directs her dance schooi like a 
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tightly-run ship. Each student is given 
her personal attention; there’s no coach- 
ing from the sidelines. And Svetlova is 
happiest training her pupils from scratch. 
Her only prerequisite is an interest in 
dance. 

Classroom work, of necessity, is all 
business, though the round-the-clock 
relationship between teacher and pupil is 
warm, informal, often gay. The result is 
a cultural experience which, Mme. Svet- 
lova says, “will enrich the whole lives of 
my pupils whether or not they continue 
to dance.” 

Each youngster becomes immediately, 
vitally involved in the life of the school. 
Mrs. Florence Rath, self-styled “chief 
cook and bottlewasher,” claims there are 
























The dancing at Dor set includes exciting flamenco demonstrations, ahoue. At far right 
Mmc. Svetlova leads pupils in a morning practice session in the school’s mirror-lined studio. 
After lunch a time for relaxing finds many of the girls, right helów, at the swimming pool. 



few problems, little illness, no playing 
hooky. Everyone is much too dedicated 
and far too busy. 

Classes are smali and divided accord- 
ing to forms of dance. Everyone must 
take some ballet, but “majors” are per- 
mitted in jazz, ballroom, flamenco or 
ballet. 

At 9 every morning the older girls 
promptly hustle downstairs from their 
double-decker bunk rooms on the second 
floor, and the eight- to 10-year-olds hurry 
in from the “Dolls House,” their sepa- 
rate quarters down the Street on the vil- 
lage Green. 

In the spacious, mirror and window- 
lined studio recently added to Svetlova’s 
residence, they practice a la barre or re- 
ceive classroom instruction until noon. 
Lunch is served by Mrs. Jewel Price, and 
sińce even the most simple exercise re- 
quires energy, there’s no skimping, es- 
pecially in protein, in the dance center 
cuisine. According to her fans, Mrs. 
Price makes admirable lemon pie, but 


her chocolate chip cookies have become 
so legendary that Mme. Svetlova sends 
each dance student a boxful at Christmas. 

A siesta of sorts follows lunch; every- 
one must be outdoors unless it’s raining. 
This is a chance for reading, lying out 
around the swimming pool or boning up 
on a subject in which one, unhappily, is 
being tutored. Classes then resume un¬ 
til five, with special activities planned 
for nearly every evening. 

These might include a concert at the 
Southern Vermont Art Center, a ballet 
at the Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
or a trip to a nearby art gallery; a pro¬ 
gram in musie appreciation at home, led 
by Theodor Haig, Dorset pianist; or a 
workshop, especially if students are pre- 
paring for their annual end-of-the-season 
public performance. 

Mme. Svetlova herself teaches the girls 
how to apply stage makeup, and Irene 
McLean and Mary Sisom, in addition to 
teaching, hołd classes in costume making, 
an art the girls must know for they make 


all their own dance outfits themselves. 

Some older pupils have already gone 
into professional ballet, but the dance 
center is still too young to ratę any truły 
first ranking alumnae. 

Each year, most of the same girls re¬ 
turn. Svetlova’s desire is to keep her 
school smali so each student can continue 
to receive individual attention. 

There ł s nobody “way out” here, em- 
phasizes Mrs. Rath who has been simi- 
larly associated with a fine arts camp in 
Pennsylvania. In fact, it's off with tights 
and tutus and on with white gloves and 
dresses when the school goes off en 
masse to artistic affairs in the area. 

Everything at the dance center—from 
photos of the famous Pavlova, to the 
guest instruction of present ballet great 
Anton Dolin, Jacques d'Amboise and 
Violette Verdy—reinforce the great tra- 
ditions of ballet in this new generation of 
Americans, adding Dorset to Benning- 
ton College as Vermont leaders in dance 
instruction. 
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For two summer Vermonters a whole world ojfascinating 
naturę lorę developed unexpectedly from their 

Helping Hummingbirds 

by Jean Merrill 
Illustrated by Robert Candy 


A recent book for children has the ap- 
pealing title —Always help a Bird. And 
perhaps the author will not mind if I 
emend her nice thought to urge the reader 
specifically to: always help a hummingbird. 

On several occasions I have been witness 
to—and once or twice have assisted in— 
the saving of a hummingbird’s life. And I 
recall no experience morę awe-inspiring 


than for a clumsy mammal like oneself to 
be able to help this tiny jewel of a bird. 

For five years now, I have shared sum¬ 
mer quarters on an old hill farm near 
Washington, Vermont with Ronni Solbert, 
a painter and illustrator of children’s 
books. She is also a reliable helper of 
hummingbirds. 

Ronni’s involvement with humming¬ 


birds began with her reading somewhere 
that hummers were easy to tamę and 
could be lured to drink from a blossom or 
nectar cup held in one’s hand. Although I 
thought it highly improbable that one 
could tamę a “route of evanescence” 
(Emily Dickinson’s phrase for the hum¬ 
mingbird), I watched with interest the 
first time Ronni hung up hummingbird 
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feeders close to the barn where she has her 
summer studio. 

Soon the hummingbirds were coming 
often, and Ronni was reporting that one 
of the małe ruby-throats who came to the 
feeder just outside the barn door would 
sometimes dart into the barn and briefly 
buzz her, as if in a friendly greeting. He 
would fly within an inch or so of her head, 
hover for a minutę, and then fly olf. 

At first, Ronni supposed he might have 
been attracted by a brightly-colored can- 
vas that she was working on. But further 
observation indicated that his visitations 
did not necessarily depend on a conspicu- 
ous splash of vermillion on her palette. 

Then came the ecstatic morning when 
Ronni came bursting into the house to tell 
me that she had been about to hang up a 
feeder that she had just refilled with honey 
syrup when a zum-zum (the descriptive 
Cuban name) came whirring in to drink 
from it. And before she could secure it to 
a branch, the bird had begun to drink 
from the feeder as she held it in her hand. 

The female, who fed outside my win- 
dow, would also sometimes salute me on 
her way to or from the feeder. She would 
fly close to the window, on the other side 
of which was my work table, and hover 
there an inch or two from the window 
glass, inspecting my efforts. 

Everyone who has had hummingbird 
feeders around will have had similar ex- 
periences. And much as we all like to fancy 
our hummingbirds’ buzzing of us to be in 
the way of a personal greeting, for all one 
can know of their motivations, one sus- 
pects their impulse may be largely curi- 
osity. 

Hummingbirds are remarkably fearless, 
no doubt because they are so swift and 
can maneuver so skillfully in flight. They 
have been observed to attack hawks, and 
Ronni and I had morę than once seen one 
put a pugnacious kingbird to flight. 

However, severalepisodes,twoof which 
I shall recount here, have persuaded me 
that a hummer’s acknowledgment of a 
human presence on the scene does not de- 
rive solely from curiosity or intrepid spirit, 
but involves some degree of trust and ap- 
preciation of a well-intentioned person as 
a friendly form of life. 

One morning three summers ago, Ronni 
came running into the house much agi- 
tated. She reported that a hummingbird 
was hung from a rafter of the barn and 
that something was wrong with him. 

1 couldn’t imagine what had happened, 
but hurried to the barn. There, as she had 
said, was a hummingbird suspended im- 
mobile in mid-air, his wings spread 
straight out and rigid. There is something 


frightening about seeing a bird one has 
always seen in the liveliest motion with all 
its motion suddenly stilled. 

We could not, at first, see what sus¬ 
pended him—and only surmised that it 
must be because of a vivid detail in an 
account we had read of the hazards of a 
hummingbird’s life. Alfred Martin, a 
Maine wildlife painter and naturalist 
(whose book, Hand-Taming Wild Birds at 
the Feeder had inspired Ronni to want to 
tamę a hummingbird) records once finding 
a hummingbird in a spider web in the loft 
of a barn; the spider had tied it up like a 
big fly. 

The thought of spider webbing occurred 
to both of us simultaneously, and I 
climbed as far as I could up toward the 
beam from which the bird hung. I saw that 
it was, indeed, an almost invisible strand 
of webbing that secured the tiny weight 
of the bird there in the air. 

While we considered how to get him 
down, Ronni reconstructed for me what 
had happened. The hummingbird had 
buzzed in at her as she was working on a 
canvas, as he so often did. But before he 
could buzz off again, he was attacked by 
the pair of barn swallows whose babies 
had just hatched in a nest near the roof- 
tree of the barn, and who are always ex- 
tremely aggressive about intruders during 
the period their young are in the nest. 

Although a hummingbird could easily 
have outmaneuvered even the swift swal¬ 
lows in the open air, Ronni said that once 
he flew up into the loft area of the barn, 
he could not seem to locate the open door 
below, through which he had entered. Or 
perhaps his fearless instinct was to fight 
his attackers rather than retreat. 

In any case, the aerial battle had raged 
from rafter to rafter high in the barn, 
in the course of which the hummingbird 
had apparently got entangled in spider 
webbing. Then the webbing had become 
snagged on the beam from which he now 
hung helpless with the swallows still an- 
grily darting at him. 

I tried to distract the swallows as best 
I could, and Ronni from the loft of the 
barn reached out with a long pole and 
severed the thread of webbing that leashed 
the hummingbird to the beam. 

As soon as she did so, the hummer flew 
to another beam. But he seemed to fly 
with difficulty, and his wings did not 
seem to be moving naturally. 

We did not know whether the swallows 
had injured him or whether he had hurt 
himself in his frantic effort to find his way 
out of the barn. But as the swallows were 
still making belligerent noises from a perch 
above their nest, we knew we must find a 


way to entice the hummingbird to the 
door of the barn. We had found morę than 
one dead bird on the barn floor—phoebes, 
downies, or even swallows who did not 
belong there—who had been victims of the 
barn’s established tenants. 

Ronni waved the pole close to the hum¬ 
mingbird, hoping to prompt him into 
flight and that, once in flight, he would 
find his way to the open barn door. Again, 
he madę a short awkward flight that was 
abruptly terminated by his getting hung 
up again by a fragment of the webbing 
that trailed from one claw. 

Ronni freed him once morę, and once 
morę he essayed a short flight, this time 
fluttering down to a ledge just under a sky- 
light in the peak of the barn. And there he 
sat motionless, no longer even trying to 
fly. 

We had no idea how to aid him, but 
when one of the swallows dove at him 
again and he madę a futile effort to stir 
his wings into flight, we knew we must 
contrive to get him down from the ledge. 

We managed to prop a twenty-five foot 
ladder up to the skylight, and Ronni cau- 
tiously climbed up to the ledge where the 
bird rested. Although he still sat motion¬ 
less on the ledge watching her, Ronni was 
very much afraid he would panie and fly 
into the glass of the skylight if she moved 
her hand toward him. But the bird hardly 
stirred as she closed her hand around him. 

Ronni climbed down the ladder, ter- 
rified lest she injure the tiny bird by the 
pressure of her hand. He weighed so little 
that she could not feel him in her hand. 
(A hummingbird weighs about three 
grams. It would take 150 hummingbirds 
to make a pound.) 

When Ronni opened her hand outside 
to let him go, to our dismay the bird did 
not try to fly away. He just lay there in 
Ronni’s palm. 

Now we could see what the trouble 
was. Not only was one of his claws still 
tangled in webbing, but the feathers of 
one wing were snarled in webbing so fine 
one could hardly see it. We might have 
thought it only a film of dust from the 
window ledge had not we observed him 
suspended originally from the strand of 
webbing. 

Clearly we had to free his foot and par- 
ticuiarly his wing of the webbing. As our 
clumsy fingers could not possibly have un- 
wound the webbing where it was caught 
around the tiny wing feathers, I ran to the 
house for the smallest instruments I could 
find—a pair of tweezers and some nail 
clippers with a fine point. 

Then, while Ronni held the little bird, 
holding him in place on her palm with the 
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lightest finger touch so as not to injure him 
if he tried to free himself, I started to cut 
away the webbing. 

It had to be cut or unwound, as I found 
that pulling on strands of it with the 
tweezers only caused it to tighten like a 
noose around the feathers or to puli them 
out. Some of the feathers were scarcely an 
eighth of an inch long. 

Fine as the webbing was, its tensile 
strength was sufficient to bind the minia¬ 
turę feathers like iron chain. The perspira- 
tion poured down my face as I tried to cut 
away the webbing strand by strand with 
the nail clippers. 

I thought I knew how surgeons must feel 
performing some impossibly delicate op- 
eration on a vital organ. Except that I did 
not feel like a very skillful surgeon. The 
clippers seemed like a pair of enormous 
tire tongs in my hands, and I was afraid of 
cutting into the delicate shafts of the 
feathers. Indeed, the whole procedurę 
seemed as proportionately clumsy as a 
surgeon’s having to probe a patient’s gut 
with a scalpel the size of a crowbar. 

To our amazement the bird did not 
struggle at all during this alarming opera- 
tion. Was he in a State of shock? Or did he 
know we were trying to help? 

When at last I had removed all the 
webbing I felt I could safely extricate with- 
out risking injury to the tiny wing, Ronni 
slowly opened her hand. The bird lay there 
for an instant, stirring its wings slightly, 
but making no effort to fly ofif at once. 

Then, to our relief, he stretched his 
wings. There was the familiar whirring 
sound, and the bird flew straight up to a 
cherry tree twenty feet away. 

Curiously, although the bird seemed 
quite recovered, he sat there on a Iow 
limb for some minutes just watching us, 
before he took ofT in a business-like way 
to deal with a bank of rosę blossoms. 
That the bird should have been in no 
hastę to escape from the scene of so 
traumatic an experience was most sur- 
prising. We could not help but feel that 
the bird must have known, from the time 
he permitted Ronni to lift him from the 
ledge of the barn, that we were attempting 
to help. And this supposition was en- 
hanced by the bird’s return later the same 
day to buzz Ronni in the doorway of the 
barn. 

I would hesitate to assert, however, that 
the lack of fear the hummingbird showed 
in this episode was owing entirely to its 
confidence in us. 

The metabolism of hummingbirds re- 
ąuires that they have nourishment at very 
freąuent intervals. As a hummingbird 
beats its wings 50 to 70 times per second, 


the energy reąuired to keep the little bird 
in motion is prodigious. According to 
Crawford Greenewalt, if a 170-pound man 
were to expend energy at the ratę of a 
hummingbird, he would have to eat 285 
pounds of hamburger a day! And he 
would have to evaporate 100 pounds of 
perspiration an hour to keep his skin 
temperaturę below the boiling point of 
water. 

A hummingbird needs to refuel every 
ten or fifteen minutes, and if one is de- 
prived of food for as long as 30 minutes 
when in active flight, it rapidly becomes 
exhausted. However, the hummingbird, in 
common with a few other bird species, has 
an ability to go into a kind of torpor, 
somewhat resembling the State of hiberna- 
tion, in which the whole metabolic process 
is slowed. Although the triggering of this 
phenomenon is not completely under- 



He flew to perch on Ronni’s finger 


stood, it is known that the bird often goes 
into such a torpor at night, or even on 
very cold days. And if so, might not other 
circumstances that interrupted the normal 
food-gathering routine also induce such a 
State ? 

At least, we have speculated that the 
period during which the bird was trapped 
in the barn without food, before we could 
get it down from the ledge, might have 
been long enough to cause a degree of tor¬ 
por, which could have accounted for the 
bird’s quiescense while we were trying to 
unravel the webbing. Also, the fact that 
arousal from the torpid State is apparently 
swift—the bird passing from the night- 


time torpor to dynamie action in a very 
short time—would account for the bird’s 
rapid recovery of its powers of flight once 
its wings were freed of webbing. 

Acknowledgement is due Alfred Mar¬ 
tin for our success in the above-described 
rescue attempt. Aside from alerting us to 
the hazard of spider webbing to hum¬ 
mingbirds, Martin’s book also recounts 
his once seeing a hummingbird with an 
apparently crippled foot. The bird was 
having difficulty perching, and its foot 
seemed to be encumbered with a big wad 
of gum. After luring the bird to his hand 
to drink from a hollyhock blossom, he had 
cupped there, Martin discerned that the 
bird’s foot was snarled up in fine blue silk 
thread—which the bird allowed him to 
cut away. 

Martin’s description of this operation 
and the hummingbird’s complete coopera- 
tion in it was in my mind as Ronni and I 
undertook to cut our bird free of the 
spider webbing, which I am not surę we 
would have had the wit or nerve to have 
attempted otherwise. 

When Ronni set the hummingbird free, 
neither of us ever expected to see a hum¬ 
mingbird at such close rangę again, al¬ 
though we certainly did not enjoy the cir¬ 
cumstances of this opportunity for close 
observation. However, recent dinner guests 
arrived to find Ronni perched on a ladder 
talking in a reassuring tonę to a humming¬ 
bird that had flown into the barn and 
could not find his way out. 

The bird had been hovering in panie and 
close to exhaustion in front of the high 
skylight Windows and now had dropped 
down to the ledge from which Ronni had 
reseued our web-bound bird several sum- 
mers before. Our friends watched in as- 
tonishment as the little bird gave up his 
futile storming of the skylight and flew to 
perch on Ronni’sfinger— and then permit¬ 
ted himself to be carried down the ladder 
and over to the hummingbird feeder just 
outside the barn. There the bird continued 
to sit on Ronni’s hand as he took several 
leisurely drafts of nectar before flying off 
to new adventure. 

Although I had by then watched Ronni 
rescue hummingbirds in similar difficulties 
on numerous occasions—she had reseued 
nineteen as of September 11 of last year— 
the datę our hummers took their seasonal 
leave of us—I was amazed as our guests at 
this last circumstance. 

That a bird in extremity may accept the 
helping hand of a human is perhaps not 
too surprising, but that he will fly to that 
hand of his own accord when in need of 
assistance is surely a memorable affirma- 
tions of one’s usefulness. c oo 
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When their only big industry threatened to puli out 
people by the thousands rallied to save their town 
to carry off their amazing 

Victory in St. Johnsbury 

And now theyve gone on to 
ambitious new community projects. 
by Louis A. Lamoureux 


CC A workingman’s paradise”; that 
l\. was the impression that St. Johns¬ 
bury madę on English author, William 
Hepworth Dixon in 1875. For several 
agonizing months in 1963, it appeared 
that the town was on the way to becom- 
ing “paradise lost.” 

The town, in its earliest days, had been 
designated as Bessborough in an old New 
York grant, then as Dunmore in a later 
New York grant, and finally as St. Johns¬ 
bury—at the suggestion of Ethan Allen— 
to honor St. Jean de Crevecoeur, French 
Consul in New York. 

For a fourth naming, “Fairbanks” 
would have been most appropriate, for it 
was largely to that remarkable family the 
town owed its economic security, security 
that was in grave peril in the 1960s. 

By 1815, some 25 years after settle- 
ment, St. Johnsbury had a population of 
around 1300 inhabiting a pleasant plain 
above the winding Passumpsic River 
amidst a landscape of knobs and sprawls 
of wooded hills. And its destiny began to 


take shape soon after a green, one-horse 
wagon (still preserved) lurched into town 
in thespringof 1815 bearing Major Joseph 
Fairbanks, his wife and sons Thaddeus 
and Joseph from Brimfield, Massachu¬ 
setts. A third son, Erastus, had arrived 
three years earlier. 

Zealous selectmen immediately served 
the Fairbanks family with an official 
warning “to depart said town.” In serv- 
ing such a routine notice the town was 
relieved, under the law, from any re- 
sponsibility to give public support to in- 
digents who had been “warned out.” 

The Fairbanks family, however, had 
brought $2,000 with them, and Joseph 
Fairbanks promptly invested $300 of it 
in 5Vi acres of land, on the Sleeper River, 
which would be the site of St. Johnsbury’s 
Principal industry for the next one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Before the end of that year, the enter- 
prising Fairbankses had a sawmill in op- 


eration, and the next year a gristmill; fol- 
lowed two years later by an iron works 
where son Thaddeus manufactured pleas- 
ure wagons such as the one he had built 
for the family trek. “Thad” was a tinkerer, 
and he turned out a succession of inven- 
tions. By the time he died in 1886, he had 
accumulated thirty-two patents. An iron 
swallow-tail plow in 1826 to replace 
wooden plows, and a “diving-flue” cook- 
stove with a controlled draft were two. 

Paradoxically, however, the one Fair¬ 
banks venture that was a failure engen- 
dered the greatest success. The family had 
started the St. Johnsbury Hemp Works 
in 1829 for the dressing of hemp straw 
grown locally. Ancient wood steelyards 
were the only means of weighing cartloads 
of hemp straw—the basis of payment to 
farmers—and their inaccuracy was a 
serious problem. This challenged the in- 
ventiveness of Thaddeus, and the next 
year he developed a revolutionary plat¬ 
form scalę, operated by a complicated 
combination of levers activated by, and 



W hen the crisis camc in the t960s the scalę plant had changed little from this I9th Century uiew. 
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registering with great accuracy, the 
weight placed on its platform. The broth- 
ers three—Thaddeus, Erastus and Jo¬ 
seph—organized E. & T. Fairbanks and 
Company in 1834 to manufacture the 
scales in an all-purpose building meas- 
uring 25 x 60 feet. 

This company, that started with only 
a dozen workers, was amazingly success- 
ful almost from its first days. From 1842 
to 1857 its business doubled every three 
years, and the Fairbanks family became 
immensely wealthy. Success of the com¬ 
pany brought many advantages to a grow- 
ing town: a railroad in 1850 (with Erastus 
Fairbanks as president) and later two 
others largely through Fairbanks initia- 
tive; its first bank (presided over by J. P. 
Fairbanks); the county seat in 1856. 

Employees were treated with the great- 
est solicitude. Besides company-owned 
Stores and Iow rent apartments for em¬ 
ployees, there were thoughtful little acts 
such as providing sick workers with 
flowers from the family’s private con- 
servatories. It is said that Thaddeus knew 
every one of the plant’s employees by 
name. As the Fairbanks wealth increased, 
so did the mutual esteem between them 
and the townspeople; vital statistics of 
St. Johnsbury and nearby towns show a 
surprising number of children with the 
given names of Thaddeus or Erastus Fair¬ 
banks. 

The Fairbanks family bestowed an 
amazing number of gifts on the town. St. 
Johnsbury Academy was founded by 
them, and for the first forty years the com¬ 
pany or the family met “all expenses in- 
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curred for real estate, buildings, equip- 
ment and annual arrears.” 

When the company installed a gas plant 
at its works, it piped gas to public build¬ 
ings free of charge. In 1855, the family 
established in their plant a library of 800 
yolumes for the workers. The company 
in 1860 was incorporator of the new St. 
Johnsbury Aqueduct. 

In 1871, Horace Fairbanks built the 
present Atheneum and stocked it with 
8,000 books, mostly imported from Eng- 
land, “as judiciously selected, and as hand- 
somely bound as can be found in any 
gentlemani collection.” Two years later 
he completed construction of a wing for 
an art gallery which he supplied with fine 
paintings. Here may be seen Bierstadfs 
grand masterpiece, “Domes of the Yo¬ 
semite.” Some metropolitan newspapers 
decried its being consigned to a “remote 
village in Vermont.” Foremost lecturers 
and artists of the day were brought to St. 
Johnsbury, setting a taste in the commun- 
ity still evident today. Twenty years later, 
the 10,000 square-foot Fairbanks Mu- 
seum of Natural Science was built, 
equipped, and endowed by Franklin Fair¬ 
banks. Earlier, in 1884, Henry, son of 
Thaddeus, had built and donated a three- 
story YMCA building. 

So for over half a century, St. Johns¬ 
bury enjoyed the security of a stable in- 
dustry and a fuli community life such as 
the Fairbanks family was ready, willing 
and able to underwrite—any enterprise 
for the physical, spiritual or cultural wel- 
fare of the town. Two members, Erastus 
and Henry, served ably as governors of 


Vermont, and others held lesser offices. 
One was a Congregational minister for 
many years. The community rejoiced, 
too, in the honors conferred upon Thad¬ 
deus: knighthood by the Austrian em- 
peror, and decorations from the Bey of 
Tunis and the King of Siam. To the day 
of his death the truły humble man was 
affectionately referred to as Sir Thaddeus. 

By the end of the 19th century the 
Principal members of the Fairbanks fam¬ 
ily who had been active in the manage- 
ment of the company had died. Henry 
alone remained an officer into the 20th 
century. 

One by one the great mansions were 
shuttered and sold, their rich furnishings 
dispersed and the landscaped grounds sub- 
divided. The scalę factory continued to 
prosper, though it had been absorbed into 
a giant Corporation which manufactured 
a multitude of products. In 1916 the fac¬ 
tory even lost its familiar designation as 
E. & T. Fairbanks and Company and its 
stock was taken over by Fairbanks-Morse. 
The parent plant had now become the 
country cousin. 

Traumatic days ahead still were not 
apparent. St. Johnsbury had established 
itself as a prosperous shopping center 
with several smali industries. There was 
fuli employment at the factory. 

But by the mid-1950s, even the most 
unobserving Citizen could sense that St. 
Johnsbury’s industry was no longer se- 
cure. A lengthy strike at the plant in the 
early '50s had demonstrated painfully 
how damaging the loss of the Fairbanks- 
Morse payroll could be. 
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Ali across the country communities 
were aggressively bidding for new indus- 
try, building speculative plants, offering 
all kinds of financial inducements. Might 
one of these woo the plant away? A quick 
look at its 32 crumbling buildings, unsafe 
and uncomfortable to work in, its ineffi- 
cient arrangement of 132 working levels, 
its generał obsolescence, was not very re- 
assuring. The company gave no evidence 
of investing heavily in a St. Johnsbury 
futurę. 

The community, due to the paternal- 
ism of the Fairbanks family, had never 
organized effectively for community sol- 
idarity. But to compete in the nationwide 
scurry for industry, the St. Johnsbury 
Development fund was organized in 1957. 
And at about the same time the present 
Chamber of Commerce came into being. 

Then in 1961, John Downs, a leading 
St. Johnsbury attorney, village trustee, 
Chamber of Commerce worker, heard a 
shocking rumor while attending a con- 
vention. The Fairbanks-Morse company 
was looking at other locations out of State 
for a site to which it could move its St. 
Johnsbury operation. 

Back in St. Johnsbury, Downs immedi- 
ately alerted town and State officials and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Shortly there- 
after Albert A. Cree, then chairman of 
the Central Vermont Public Service Cor¬ 
poration, heard the rumor from an em- 
ployee, and began his own investigation, 
calling top management of the company, 
the governor, community and legislative 
leaders. 

Since there had been almost no com- 


munication between the community and 
company management in years past, a 
delegation of civic leaders, headed by 
then Governor F. Ray Keyser, Jr., went 
to Chicago, in August 1962, to meet with 
the Corporation president. They returned 
confident that a new plant was planned 
forSt. Johnsbury. The president had madę 
the statement: “If we can reach agree- 
ment with local officials, we are opti- 
mistic that the plant will go up.” 

In the next few months, however, there 
were no actual moves in this direction, 
and great anxiety was felt in the business 
community, as operations at the plant be- 
came erratic, with an alarming number of 
lay-offs. Loss of the plant would leave a 
catastrophic gap in the economy. Total 
average payroll was $2,600,000 and each 
dollar earned generated one morę earned 
elsewhere in this community of 9,500. 

In January, 1963, new governor Philip 
H. Floff committed the total support 
of his administration to resolve the 
problem, and he asked Mr. Cree to act 
as his representative. Cree employed a 
nationally-known factory-location or- 
ganization, at his own company’s 
expense and in its name, to make a 
report on St. Johnsbury and three 
Southern locations which he knew the 
company had been studying as possible 
sites for the scalę division. 

E. Dean Finney, president of the North 
Country Radio Stations of Vermont, in 
April went to New York and taped a long 
interview with the new president of Fair¬ 
banks-Morse—a frank statement of the 
company’s position. This was run on the 


local radio station, with listeners’ tele- 
phone comments broadcast, and it was 
followed up by news editorials. All of 
this helped to condition the community 
for action. 

An anxious summer flowered and 
wilted. Still there was no definite decision 
from the company about its—and the 
town’s—futurę. 

It was not until September 19 that the 
company’s vice president finally flew in 
to meet with union and town officials. 
And the message he brought was chilling. 

Fle outlined the disadvantages of the 
St. Johnsbury location, spoke about the 
outmoded plant, the worn-out machinery, 
the favorable conditions elsewhere and 
the offers madę by other localities. The 
company could no longer continue eco- 
nomically in such an outmoded plant. 
Their financial condition was such they 
could not build a new plant with their 
own money. Further, a decision on what 
they must do had to be madę before nego- 
tiations with the union for a new con- 
tract began on November 1. 

The situation boiled down, then, to 
this: if some way could be found by St. 
Johnsbury to finance a new plant, the 
company might stay there. Without such 
a plant the company would move away. 
A suitable building would cost about 
$5,000,000, a staggering sum in a town 
where all the real estate together was val- 
ued for tax purposes at only $25,000,000. 

The Chamber of Commerce met in 
shock assembly. But they firmly madę a 
decision to raise the funds to build the 
plant. And Cree and Downs emphasized 


Key planners of the driue, from left around tahle: Dr. Harold Farmer, Douglas Kitchel, John Downs, Ewa Wyhe, E. Dean Finney, and William Gilding. 


















that they must do it, not in 60 days, not 
next week, but now. 

The St. Johnsbury newspaper, the 
Caledonian Record, announced the de- 
cision in banner headlines: “St. Johns¬ 
bury Launches $250,000 Fund Drive.” 
This figurę was set as the goal because it 
constituted the 5 percent of local Capital 
required to be raised for Area Redevelop- 
ment Agency financing of the major por- 
tion of the $5,000,000 project. 

Dr. Harold Farmer, agreatly respected 
generał practitioner, was named generał 
chairman. In the table of organization 
there were twelve under-chairmen. At 
dawn the next day they moved into the 
crowded office of the Chamber of Com- 
merce with Mrs. Eva Wylie, its bustling 
executive secretary whose work hours 
for the next several days would be from 
5:30 a.m. to midnight. Leadership of the 
drive was in the hands of Finney and 
Raymond “Pete” Brisson, manager of 
the local Sears Roebuck storę, as co-ordi- 
nating sub-chairmen. Elbow to elbow, 
other leaders wedged in at the tables, 
conferring, lining up solicitors, manning 
a battery of ten telephones: accountant 
H. Stanwood Brooks, president of the 
chamber; Douglas Kitchel, dairyman; 
William Costa, grocer; William Gilding, 
bank officer; Russell Reed, insurance 
man; and a host of others. Throughout the 
campaign George Young, proprietor of 
a department storę, was the brilliant strat- 
egist. Never before had the talents and 
energies of St. Johnsbury been so com- 
pletely mobilized and merged in a com- 
mon effort. 

The kick-off of the drive was held at 
Fairbanks Museum at the unusual hour 
of 5:30 p.m. on Tuesday, September 24th. 
Area residents crowded its vaulted halls. 
Terms of the pledges to be sought were 
explained; they would be loans, not gifts, 
but would bear no interest and would be 
for thirty years. Now the long dormant 
penchant that Vermonters have for “bees” 
and barn raisings was brought forward. 
The company that had furnished the town 
sustinence for so long, suddenly became 
personalized in its plight—a neighbor 
needing help. A cali for ten volunteers 
brought a hundred responses—waiting 
lists had to be madę out. 

Wednesday, September 25th, began in 
a fever of activity which was to intensify 
during the day as doorbells were pressed 
and telephones rung. The doors of the 
Chamber of Commerce were blocked 
with pledgers who would not wait for 
Jaycee solicitors to seek them out. By 
5:30 p.m. citizens of St. Johnsbury and 
surrounding towns had reached the goal. 


and the tide of pledges continued to roli 
in. While bells and sirens were stridently 
announcing success of the drive, the 
leaders decided to double the goal. “If 
we are going to build the plant, we might 
as well equip it.” Kitchel announced the 
new goal with the slogan, “On to Vic- 
tory!” 

Pledges continued to pour in for days. 
The workers at the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce were nearly inundated. For them 
all private business and social activities 
were put aside, sleep was in snatches, 
meals were sent in by restaurants. But 
there was an exhilaration that would be 
remembered for years. 

An elderly lady with an income of $25 
a week pledged $400; a nurse $1000; 
children donated their allowances; hos- 
pital patients were wheeled to phones to 
cali in their pledges. One woman gave up 
a long-dreamed-of living room rug and 
pleged its cost. A family yielded up its 
vacation kitty. Parochial school children 
held a food sale, while Junior High stu- 
dents levied a tax on each item of apparel 
worn to school one day, even to the teach- 
ers’ lipstick. Grandfathers pledged in 
the names of their grandchildren. Local 
234 of the UE Radio and Machinę 
Workers at the plant raised its organiza¬ 
tion pledge to $5000, besides individual 
personal pledges of $34,600. Firemen 
pledged to a man. There were pledges 
from businesses, from service clubs, from 
organizations. St. Johnsbury Academy 
returned $20,000 as the “Bread cast upon 
the waters” in early Fairbanks days. Lo¬ 
cal banks pledged handsomely, and Cree’s 
Central Vermont Power Corporation 
signed up for $25,000. There were in all 
1875 pledges totaling $538,592. 

There was revelry in the streets; bands 
and torchlight parades and speeches from 
the balcony of the St. Johnsbury House. 
“For much of its life,” said Chairman 
Farmer, “this community has leaned on 
the past. This week we discovered we 
can stand on our own feet.” The crowd 
cheered. 

Still there was no promise from Fair- 
banks-Morse to stay in St. Johnsbury. It 
was nearly a month before the company 
stated its position, and even then it was 
stated backwards. “The company has 
not madę any finał decision to abandon 
the St. Johnsbury operation.” St. Johns¬ 
bury took what comfort it could from this, 
and redoubled its efforts at persuasion. 

A professional-quality brochure pres- 
entation was undertaken by the Central 
Vermont Public Service and the St. 

Big new plant lies east of town on Rte. 2. 


Johnsbury Chamber of Commerce, bear- 
ing the title, “St. Johnsbury Vermont, 
an Ideał Location for the Continuing 
Operation of Weighing Devices.” A new, 
non-profit Corporation, Fairbanks Foun¬ 
dation, was formed to take over the fi¬ 
nancing of the new plant, with Brisson 
as president. 

Where would the new plant be located? 
Fairbanks-Morse had indicated any new 
plant would need a fifty-acre site. In spite 
of all the undeveloped land around, a 
site fulfilling all requirements was hard 
to find. The St. Johnsbury Development 
Fund took an option on what seemed an 
ideał 200-acre site—“Greenwood Acres.” 
But the company had madę no decision 
to buy and the option was running out, 
not to be renewed. To keep the land avail- 
able, Kitchel himself bought the land and 
offered to donate it as a site. The union 
consented to extend its contract to March 
seventh. 

In January of 1964, the company 
president addressed a joint meeting of St. 
Johnsbury service clubs, lauded the com¬ 
munity effort, but still did not reveal the 
company’s plans. The brochure was being 
studied, but morę time was needed. Their 
extended contract was up on March 7, 
but the union agreed to work without 
contract until the decision was madę. 

When the president returned to St. 
Johnsbury on April 9, he was the bearer 
of good news. All radios in the area were 
tuned in on his speech. Even a jury trial 
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was adjourned so that the jurors could 
hear. Fairbanks-Morse would retain a 
major scale-building operation in St. 
Johnsbury! The joyous news was com- 
municated by ringing church bells. 

It was some months before the com¬ 
pany madę a decision whether to remodel 
or build a new plant, but production re- 
vived and plans were announced to in- 
crease the labor force by 15 percent. 
Fairbanks Foundation bought on specu- 
lation another site on Warren Flats for 
$85,000. The decision was madę in early 
1966 to put up a 221,000 square-foot 
plant on this location. In March, pledges 
were called in, and within ten days 1315 
persons paid in $437,558.50. 

On April 1, 1966, Brisson and Downs 
traveled to Wall Street—a setting a world 
apart from St. Johnsbury—and sealed a 
$4,050,000 loan from Bankers Trust Co., 
insured by the Vermont Industrial Build- 
ing Authority. The Authority, created in 
1961, assists Vermont industry, or new 
industry coming into Vermont. It can fi- 
nance new buildings, used buildings as 
well as new and used machinery, and, in 
some cases such money can be used to 
provide working Capital. The Fairbanks- 
Morse situation had moved the General 
Assembly to amend the act to handle 
adequately the problem. There was a bit 
of drama, too, in the closing of the loan; 
24 hours later interest rates went up a 
quarter percent. 

Construction of the plant began June 


27, 1966, and in April of 1967 the new 
building turned out its first scales. 

In retrospect, all parties benefited 
from the crisis. The company has the new 
plant necessary for efficient operation 
without dipping into Capital needed in 
other areas of operation. It is repaying the 
loan in quarterly payments over a period 
of 25 years, and at the end of that time 
will have an opportunity to buy the plant 
for no morę than $650,000. Real estate 
taxes have been stabilized for a period of 
ten years. The company has had positive 
assurance of the fidelity of its employees. 

The community has secured and im- 
proved its economic base, and has title 
to a modern plant, providing a safer and 
healthier environment for its workers. 
New tools have come into its hands for 
acquiring morę industry—the old plant 
of Fairbanks-Morse has been deeded 
to the Fairbanks Foundation, providing 
manufacturing space for several new in- 
dustries. “Greenwood Acres,” originally 
bought as a speculative site for Fairbanks- 
Morse, now has two businesses operating 
there; the St. Johnsbury Development 
Fund is buying from Kitchel about one 
half of the acreage, which has been engi- 
neered for with streets and Utilities. Pledg- 
ers will receive 2Vi percent interest on 
their loans. Improvements to the com¬ 
munity, directly or indirectly brought 
about or speeded by the uncertainty, 
were: a sewage treatment plant, exten- 
sion of water and sewer facilities, con- 


solidation of town and village govern- 
ments. Furthermore, success has given 
impetus to an ambitious drive for a new 
hospital and medical center. Quite likely 
because of the initiative St. Johnsbury 
demonstrated, it was chosen as the first 
community in Vermont to have a state- 
financed speculative industrial building. 

The State, too, demonstrated in this 
situation the highest justification for the 
apparatus it has set up in its Industrial 
Development Division for helping a town 
to preserve and expand its industries. It 
showed, too, State government as respon- 
sive to the needs of a community in seri- 
ous trouble. 

At a stockholders’ meeting, held at 
the new plant in May, 1967, George A. 
Strichman, president and board chairman 
of Colt Industries, (the company owners 
now) evaluated the total effort: 

“This plant represents a new opportu¬ 
nity for our Fairbanks-Morse Weighing 
Division—an opportunity madę possible 
by the enterprise and support of the peo- 
ple of St. Johnsbury . . . and the officials 
of Vermont backed by the Vermont In¬ 
dustrial Building Authority. They offered 
to work with us on the community and 
State levels to achieve for the Weighing 
Systems Division the very same goals we 
had set for the entire company—a re- 
building and turnaround. If there is such 
a word as re-birthday—and there should 
be—this meeting appropriately marks a 
double re-birthday.” zOo 
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CONTINUING E V E NT S 

Year ’Round: Weston Art Exhib. 8-6, Sun. 
12-6; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 10-5 
daily, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues. Hol. & Nov.; 
Burlington Fleming Mus. Mon.-Fri. 9-4, 
Sun. 2-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri., daily July & August; Middlebury 
Sheldon Mus. June 1-Oct. 15, 10-5 exc. 
Sun. Bennington Benn. Gallery 10-5:30; St. 
Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery Mon.- 
Sat. 10-5, also Museum & Planetarium; 
Bellows Falls Old Town Rockingham Meet- 
ing House 10-4, Rockingham Free Public 
Lib. Mus. exc. Wed. 2-4; Montpelier Wood 
Art Gallery; Bennington Museum 9-6; 
Northfield Norwich U. Mus.; So. Royalton 
Joseph Smith Mem. 7-7. 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 15: So. Royalton Vermont Sugar 
House 10-5. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 10: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent. 
To Nov. 3: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga. 
To Oct. 30: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
10:30-5:30, Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours. 

To Oct. 20: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30, July & Aug. 8:30-8. Shelburne 
Museum 9-5. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House 
Mus. 

To Oct. 13: Killington Chair Lift 10-5; 

Manchester sva 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 12: Weston Farrar Mansur Mus. 1-5 
exc. Sat. 10-5, closed Mon. 

To Sept. 2: Green Mt. National Forest Rec. 
Areas; Bellows Falls Adams Grist Mili 
Mus. 2-4. 

May 30-Oct. 12: Wilmington Norton House 
Museum. 



Artist at Gold Brook couered bridge, Stowe. 


June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mus. 
9-5. 

June 3-Oct. 15: Woodstock Ottauąuechee 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4. 

June 7-Aug. 24: Northfield Red Mitten Craft 
Shop 1-5. 

June 15-Sept. 15: Strafford Justin Smith 
Morrill House 1-4 exc. Mon. 

June 15-Oct. 13: No. Troy Jay Peak Tramway 
11 - 6 . 

June 15-Oct. 15: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 
8-5 weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 

June 22-Oct. 20: Manchester Bromley Chair 
Lift 10-5; Dorset Country Storę Butterfly 
& Bug Exhibit 9-5. 

June 29-Oct. 13: Warren Sugarbush Valley 
Gondola Lift 10-5. 

June 29-Sept. 16: Grafton Westcorner 
Gallery 2-5. 

June 29-Sept. 2: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Rides & Mus. 

June 30-Aug. 25: Plainfield Goddard Arts 
Center Summer School. 

June 30-Sept. 2: Chester Art Guild 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. 

July 1-Aug. 23: Ludlow Craft School 9-4. 

July 1-Sept. 2: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin. 

July 1-Oct. 15: Weston Grist Mili & Craft 
Shop. 

July 22-Aug. 31: Burlington Shakespeare 
Festival daily exc. Sun. 8:30. 

RECURRING E V E N T S 

May 30-Sept. 2: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing 
Races, Suns. 2. 

May 30-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30-4:30, Sat. only June. 

May 31-Oct. 20: Dorset Baked Goods Sales 
weekends at Country Storę. 

May 30-Oct. 15: Newfane Hist. Soc., Sun. & 
Hol. 2-5:30, Inq. eve. programs. 

June l-Nov. 30: Bennington Mus., Grandma 
Moses Exhibit 9-6. 

June 2-23: Middlebury Art League Show. 

June 6-Sept. 12: Bellows Falls Heritage Tours, 
Thurs. 11-4. 

June 18-Aug. 24: Winooski St. Michael’s 
Playhouse, Tues.-Sat. 8:30. 

June 18-Aug. 20: Barre Band Concerts, Tue. 
7:45-9. 

June 26-Sept. 1: Dorset Caravan Theater, 
Wed.-Sun. 8:40. 

June 27-Sept. 2: Weston Playhouse, Thurs- 
Sun., 8:30, Mat. Sat. 3. 

June 28-Sept. 1: Jeffersonville Town Meeting 
Playhouse, Fri., Sat., Sun. 

July & Aug.: W. Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts, 7:30 Sats.; Burlington Lane 
Summer Series Concerts, 8:30 uvm. 

July 4-Sept. 1: Brandon Lakę Dunmore 
Sailing Races, Suns. 2:30. 

July 5-Aug. 18: Marlboro College Concerts, 
Sats. 8:30, Sun. 3, (Fri. July 5 & Aug. 16 
8:30). 

July 15-Aug. 5: Burlington uvm Warren R. 
Austin Lecture Series. 


July 16-18: St. Johnsbury Soc. of Vt. Crafts- 
men’s Fair. 

July 26-Aug. 10: Brandon Library Book Sale. 
July 28, Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25: Poultney Band 
Concerts, 8. 

Aug. 11, 14, 17, 21, 24: Bennington College 
Chamber Musie Concerts, 8:15. 

Aug. 13, 15, 17: Wallingford Auctions Rt. 
#7, 5 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
MAY 

22: Bristol Dime-A-Dip Supper, 5:30. 

25: Saxtons River Turkey Supper, 6. 

26: Irasburg Pre-Memorial Day Dinner. 

30: Waitsfield Memoriał Day Dinner, 12; 
Rochester Memoriał Day Dinner, 12; No. 
Ferrisburg Mem. Day Supper, 5:30. 

JUNE 

1-Aug. 31: Brownsville Sat. Night Suppers, 
5:30 on. 

20: So. Hero Ham Supper, 5 & 6:30. 

22: Peacham Fellowship Breakfast, 7-10 a.m. 
26: Tyson Strawberry Festival & Band Con- 
cert, Tyson Church, 6-9. 

29-30: Chelsea Old Home Days, 9:30-10:30, 
Horse Show, Supper Sat., Sun. Chicken 
Barbecue. 


JULY 

2: Ryegate Strawberry Buffet Supper, 5. 

4: Pittsford Strawberry Festival & Bazaar 
11-8; Warren 4th Celebration, Barbecue; 
No. Ferrisburg supper 5; Peacham Chicken 
Barbecue 5:30, Fireworks; So. Hero 
Barbecue, 12. 

6 : Georgia Center Chicken Barbecue & 
Auction 5, 6 & 7; Shrewsbury Ham Supper, 
5:30 on. 



A uillage band concert, this one at Weston. 
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At Stoughton Pond State park, Perkinsuille. 


9: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

10: Morgan Sugar-on-Snow Supper 5, 6 , 7. 

11: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, 
5:30 & 6:30; Waterbury Barbecued Chicken 
& Lobster Supper 5:30, Bazaar 3 pm. 

12: Townshend Smorgasbord Supper 5:30-7 
& Sale 3. 

13: Marshfield Buffet Supper. 

17: Post Mills Luncheon & Sale, 10 a.m. on. 
Bradford Bazaar 10, Supper 5:30. Williams- 
ville Ham Supper & Sale, 5-7. 

18: So. Ryegate Smorgasbord, 5; Peacham 
Smorgasbord Supper, 6 ; Georgia Plain 
Chicken Pie Supper & Fair, 4:30 on; So. 
Hero Chicken Pie Supper, 5 & 6:30. 

19-20: Wallingford Smorgasbord, 5:30-7:30. 

20: Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day Supper, 
5:30-7:30. 

23: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

24: No. Ferrisburg Bazaar 4, Chicken Pie 
Supper 5. 

27: Craftsbury Common Chicken Barbecue, 
5 on. 

31: Addison Smorgasbord & Sale, 5:30-7:30. 

AUGUST 

1: Ryegate Buffet Supper, 5; Wallingford 
Church Fair Lunch 11:30, Dinner 5:30; 
E. Corinth Bazaar & Supper, 5:30 on. 

1-3: Essex Jct. Barbecue and Bazaar, 
Champlain Valley Expo. Grounds, 5 p.m. 
on. 

2: Canaan Sugar-on-Snow & Concert, 7-10 
p.m. 

4: Irasburg Dinner noon, Old Home Sunday. 

6 : Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

7: Newport Ctr. Mapie Sugar Supper. 

10: East Montpelier Ctr. Barbecue & Auction, 
12:30; Waitsfield Smorgasbord Dinner, 
5:30-7:30. 

14: Ilinesburg Barbecue & Auction, 5:30. 

15: Tyson Bazaar 2:30 & Supper 5:30; Isle 
La Motte Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30; 
Hinesburg Supper, 5:30 on; West Newbury 
Buffet Supper, 5 on. 

17: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper, 5:30-7. 

18: So. Hero Chicken Barbecue, 5:30. 

20: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

21: Barnet Center Turkey Supper & Bazaar 
5, 6 , 7. 

22: So. Ilero Turkey Supper, 5 & 6:30; East 
Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30 on. 

24: Saxtons River Ali Nations Supper, 6 . 

27: No. Ferrisburg Smorgasbord Supper, 5:30. 


SPECIAL E V E N TS 
MAY 

26: Windsor Horse Show, 10 a.m.; Burlington 
uvm Hort. Farm, Flowering Bush display, 

1 p.m. 

30: Tunbridge Paradę 11:30; Winooski Fanny 
Allen Hospital Giant Auction. 

JUNE 

1: Enosburg Falls Franklin Cty. Dairy Fest. 

8: Bellows Falls N.E. Track Meet, 10 a.m. 

16: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę, 2. 

16-21: Burlington Trinity Coli. Biblical Inst. 

21: So. Hero Spring Dance. 

23: So. Hero Food Sale; Essex Jct. Jr. Horse 
Show all day. 

26: Brandon Flower Show, 2 p.m. 

27-28: Weathersfield Ctr. Antiąue Show & 
Sale, 11-9. 

30: Middlebury College Vt. State Symphony 
Orchestra, 8:15. 

JULY 

2- 4: Bristol Country A-Fair, Paradę 4th. 

3: Grand Isle Food Sale, 10:30. 

3- 4: Readsboro 4th Celebration. 

4: Northfield Auction, 10-4:30; Worcester 
4th Celebration, 10 a.m.-12 p.m.; Danville 
4th Celebration day & eve.; Wardsboro 
Street Fair, 9 :45-8; Reading Jeep Ride. 

5: Plainfield Recorder Soc. Concert, 8:30. 

5-6: Norwich Fair. 

6: Fair Haven Food Sale, 10-3. 

7: Manchester sva Vt. State Symphony 
Orchestra, 8:15; Middlebury Art League 
Show & Peasant Mkt., 9-4; Brattleboro 
Horse Show, 9:30 on. 

10-14: Mt. Snów N.E. Regional Assembly of 
Am. Craftsmen Council. 

12: Woodstock Dog Show, 9-5. 

13: Burlington Dog Show, 9-5; So. Walling¬ 
ford Children’s Fair & Pet Show, 1-5; Mt. 
Mansfield Spruce House Antiąue Flea Mkt., 
10:30 on; Arlington Antiąues Festival & 
Sale, 10-6. 

13-14: Essex Jct. Horse Show, 8 a.m. on. 

14: Stowe Dog Show, 9-5. 

16- 18: Burlington N.E. Women’s Champ. 
Golf; St. Johnsbury Armory Craft Fair, 
Tues. 10-9, Wed. 9-9, Thurs. 9-6. 

17: Grand Isle Food Sale, 10:30; Bristol 
Bazaar & Band Concert, 8 p.m.; East 
Arlington Bazaar & Auction, 2-7:30; 
Irasburg Church Fair. 

17- 18: No. Hero Antiąue Show, Wed. 10-9, 
Thurs. 10-6. 

18: Manchester House & Garden Tour, 11- 
5:30, refreshments. 

19- 21: Montpelier Horse Show; Stowe Sports 
Car Rally; Middlebury Antiąues Show, Fri. 
& Sat., 1-9:30, Sun. 12-6. 

20: Bennington Church Fair, Antiąues, 11-5. 

20- 21: So. Hero Bazaar & Food Sale. 

21: Morrisville-Stowe Air Show. 

24: Middlebury Homes Tour, 1-5. 

24- 26: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, 
10:30-9:30. 

25: Greensboro Bend Bazaar, 11-4. 

25- 27: Rutland Mapie Festival, Fair Grounds. 

27: Huntington Country Fair all day; Arling¬ 
ton Bazaar, 10-4; Newfane Homes Tour, 
11-4; Craftsbury Common Old Time Fid- 
dlers Contest, 8; Fair IIaven Auction, 10. 

27-28: Wilmington Festival, Paradę, Lunch¬ 
eon, Camival, Chicken Barbecue, Fire- 
works. 

31: Castleton Colonial Day, 10-5; Grand Isle 
Food Sale, 10:30. 



Old Constitution House is open to uisitors. 


AUGUST 

1: Peacham Bazaar, 2-5; So. Hero Bazaar & 
Food Sale. 

1- 2: Montpelier Hist. Soc. Meeting. 

2- 4: Woodstock Horse Show. 

3: Newport Arts & Crafts Fair; Weston Out- 
door Art Show, 10-5; Springfield Stella- 
fane Telescope Convention day & eve.; 
Townshend Fair Day, 11-9. 

4: Burkę Old Home Day; Newport Air Show. 

5- 7: Woodstock Women’s State Golf Champ. 
6 : Thetford Hill Fair, 2-5. 

6 - 8 : Burlington St. Mark’s Antiąue Show & 
Sale, 11-9. 

6- 9: Manchester Antiąue Show & Sale, 1-10. 
7: Morgan Bazaar, 2; Middletown Springs 

Bazaar, 1-4. 

7- 9: Woodstock Antiąue Fair, 11-10. 

8 : Greensboro Home & Garden Tour, 1:30^ł. 

8- 10: Weybridge Addison Cty. Farm & Home 
Field Days. 

9- 11: Bradford Conn. Valley Expo. & Horse 
Show, 9-11. 

10: Craftsbury Common Old Home Day. 

11: Weathersfield Ctr. Annual Pilgrimage, 3. 
12: Burlington uvm 4-H State Dairy Day, 9-2. 
14: Rutland Garden Club Flower Show, 1-8; 
Danville Fair day & eve.; Grand Isle Food 
Sale, 10:30; Fair Haven Flower Show, 10. 
14-15: Woodstock Horse Trials. 

14-18: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair, 9-12 p.m. 
16-17: Salisbury Vt. Lumberjack Roundup, 

10-4; Rutland N.E. Covered Bridge Festi- 
val. Fair Grounds. 

16-18: Woodstock gmha Championship 
events; Stowe Antiąue Car Rally. 

17: Plymouth Union Farm & Wilderness Fair, 
1:30-6. 

20- 22: South Wallingford Antiąue Show & 
Sale 11-9, Supper. 

21: No. Ferrisburg Auction, 7 p.m. 

21- 22: Barre Women’s State Golf Tourn. 

21- 25: Northfield Norwich U. Exh. Vermont 
Artists, 10-9. 

22- 25: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair day & 
eve. 

26-27: Woodstock gmha 100-Mile Ride. 

26- 31: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo., 
8 a.m .-12 p.m. 

27- 31 : Hyde Park LamoilleCty. Players, 8:30. 
29-31: Woodstock gmha 100-Mile Ride. 
31-Sept. 3: Wilmington Homemade Quilts & 

Rugs Show. 
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There were lots ofgood things in her pantry 
but they didnt seem to go together, until Mrs. Appleyard 
just happened to 

remember Summer Squash! 

by Louise Andrews Kent 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


M rs. Appleyard’s garden varies in productivity from year 
to year. She almost always can cut her three stalks of as¬ 
paragus but her corn may produce enough for a siło one Au¬ 
gust and only fifteen smali ears another year. She may be able to 
count every peapod or have enough peas to put in her freezer. 
Frost may hołd off until after she has madę tomato conserve or 
come early and spoił the tomatoes while they are green. 

But—she says—you can count on squash. The problem is not 
to have plenty but to remember to use it before it gets too big. 
She has a favorite dish she makes when zucchini and yellow 
summer squash, the smooth kind, are still young and tender. It 
provides a one-dish meal that can be cooked ahead of time and 
served with little last minutę activity. It is a flexible dish: you 
use what you have at hand. Here is the basie pattern for 


Decorate the chicken and eggplant with them. 

When the squash and zucchini are tender, arrange them 
around the chicken in alternate stripes of green and yellow. 
Scrape corn from the cob and cook it 2 minutes in butter. Add 
it to the platter. Half an hour before serving time pour stock, 
which will be quite thick, over the chicken and vegetables. Set 
the platter into a 300° oven for the flavors to blend and mellow. 

Don’t worry, Mrs. Appleyard says, if you don’t have chicken 
on hand, or all the other ingredients. Perhaps you would like to 
make a vegetable casserole to go along with roast lamb or tur- 
key. Perhaps you prefer mushrooms to eggplant or have some 
broccoli to catch before it bursts into flower. Just be surę to 
use those squashes. And—to bring out their best flavor—she 
thinks you’11 like 


PLATTER of SQUASH and CHICKEN (For six) 


6 chicken legs, drum stick 
and second joint separated 
Tarragon, basil, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, paprika, pepper, 
salt to taste, a few grains 
of cayenne 

3 A cup flour, on a piąte 
2 tablespoons of butter 
2 tablespoons of olive oil 
1 large onion, minced 

l /i cup grated 


1 eggplant, weighing about 
half a pound 

2 eggs 

1 cup of fine bread crumbs 

2 smali yellow summer sąuash 
2 smali zucchini 

2 sweet peppers: one green, 
one red 

3 ears of golden Ban tam corn 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 

Ver mon t cheese 


Taxi Driver’s Tomato Sauce 

All taxi drivers have their pet subject. This man was especial- 
ly congenial with Mrs. Appleyard because his topie was cook- 
ing. While they were stalled in traffic he told her how his mother 
makes tomato sauce. 

8 large ripe tomatoes, peeled 1 tablespoon molasses 

and mashed or 1 large can 1 teaspoon mixed herbs: rose- 
of tomatoes mary, basil, thyme, oregano 

V3 cup of sugar 2 tablespoons butter 

1 clove of garlic crushed 2 tablespoons olive oil 
or 1 teaspoon garlic powder 1 2 oz. can of tomato pastę 


Begin in the morning by fricasseeing the chicken. Mix season- 
ings with flour and spread it on a piąte. Melt butter in a large 
frying pan. Add oil and the minced onion. Cook over Iow heat 
till onion turns yellow. Dip chicken pieces in flour, put them 
into the pan and brown them all over. Cover with hot, not boil- 
ing, water and simmer them until they are tender—about one 
hour. Remove chicken pieces to a covered dish. Chill the broth. 
When it is cold, skim off all the fat. While the broth is cooling, 
prepare the vegetables. 

Slice eggplant in quarter-inch thick slices. Cut them into 
semi-circles. Soak the pieces in cold salted water 30 minutes. 
Drain. Dry between paper towels. Beat eggs with 2 teaspoons of 
water and pour them on a piąte. Put bread crumbs on another 
piąte. Dip eggplant slices first in flour, then in egg, then in 
crumbs. Put some chicken fat in a frying pan and cook the egg¬ 
plant until it is tender and golden brown on both sides. 

You can now begin to arrange your fireproof platter. Heap 
chicken pieces in the middle. Put eggplant around the edge. Add 
morę chicken fat and some olive oil to the frying pan. Cut the 
zucchini and yellow squash into long narrow strips. Remove 
the seeds. Cook strips 5 minutes. Turn. Cook 5 minutes longer. 
Cover with chicken broth. Cook till they are tender—about 20 
minutes. In another pan, cook the sweet peppers, seeded, sliced 
lengthwise. Use chicken fat or part butter and part olive oil. 
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Cook everything but the tomato pastę in the butter and oil, stir- 
ring often until the mixture begins to brown around the edges 
of the pan. Stir in the tomato pastę and cook 3 minutes. Set it 
aside. 

Your time is now your own. Mrs. Appleyard takes her bird 
glasses and checks up on the family life of cedar waxwings and 
purple finches. She fixes a big bowl of calendulas and bachelors 
buttons. She sets the table. She even changes her dress. She 
speaks firmly to a Kingfisher who was planning to catch some 
of her goldfish for his supper. 

Ah yes—supper! Light the oven. Set the platter of squash 
and chicken in it. Put the taxi driver’s sauce to heat over hot 
water. This is to be a buffet. The guests will fili their plates and 
take them indoors or out, just as they please. Mrs. Appleyard 
slices a loaf of French bread part way through and puts it into 
the oven. She sets the grated cheese and some of her own chut- 
ney and slices of rye bread on the table. She adds a bowl of let- 
tuce—five kinds of lettuce—from the garden. The dressing is 
in the bowl. The wooden spoon and fork keep the lettuce out 
of it. Some strong man will toss it for her twenty-seven times. 

Another carries in the hot, fragrant platter. Mrs. Appleyard 
has just added the green of freshly minced parsley to the color 
scheme. She brings in the sauce and the bread. 

Help yourselves! c O* 
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Personal income gains for Vermonters last year—almost eleven 
percent—were the largest in the nation. At the same time there 
was a gain in migration to Vermont—the first time in almost a 
century—of some 2,000 persons. The State had about 6,000 morę 
people employed last year than in 1966 and about 25,000 morę 
than in 1960. 

An interesting Vermont craft shop, the Red Mitten, located on 
Route 12 in South Northfield. It’s open for only seven weeks in 
the summer, because it’s in a schoolhouse, which otherwise 
accommodates fourth grade scholars. 

Northfield Community Enterprises, a group of lively local 
women, displays here and sells the varied work of some fifty area 
craftsmen. Sales commissions go into operating the shop. 

It seemed like coals to Newcastle, when Phyllis Fenner and Clara 
Sipprell of Manchester visited the Japan Folkcraft Museum in 
Tokyo last year. Displayed below an ancient Kakimono wali 
hanging they spied a familiar-looking object. It was a handsome 
stoneware jar—Norton’s of Bennington, Vt. How it got there we 
don’t know. 

The unusual Hazelett Strip Casting Company (see Vermont 
Life, Summer, 1965), has been erecting on its attractive industrial 
park above Malletfs Bay a new plant for the manufacture of its 
huge metal-casting machines. 

The Old Time Fiddlers in Craftsbury (see page 13) at their 1967 
Contest produced an excellent LP recording, in which each con- 
testant and then the whole group plays selections. Records may 
be ordered ($4.50 postpaid) from Mrs. Jeanette B. Martin, 
BellclifF Farm, Craftsbury Common, Vt. 

To generał editorial cheering through the State late last year, 
Vermont’s first auto crusher was set in motion. Since that time 
it has been moving about and chewing up junked cars at the ratę 
of 100 a day. The remains are sent to Massachusetts where, in 
some fashion, they are appreciated. 

There’s an excellent new book on canoeing out. The A.M.C. New 
England Canoeing Guide is available at $5 from the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 5 Joy St., Boston. 

Vermont, which used to have a corner on missionaries, appropri- 
ately leads the nation in Peace Corps enrollees (per capita). 
There have been 131 sińce 1961. 


Covered bridge news from Vermont is twofold. Down in Wood- 
stock there’11 be a brand new covered highway bridge across the 
Ottauquechee—the first public covered bridge built in Vermont 
sińce 1889. Financed by State funds and local contributions, the 
Town lattice truss structure (strong enough for emergency traffic 
use), is being erected on the site of the old, iron Middle Bridge 
in the village. The whole project, which was initiated by a group 
of interested citizens, will be recorded pictorially in a later issue 
of Vermont Life. 

A combined State and private subscription elfort has saved 
the old St. Johnsbury and Lakę Champlain Railroad bridge, 
which is handsomely located beside Vt. Route 15 just east of 
Wolcott. Donations are being solicited by the Lamoille County 
Development Council (Box 577, Morrisville) to complete the 
struciural work and restoration. 

When the Reverend Harold G. High of Weston passed away last 
fali he left a tape recording of his own thoughts, to be played at 
his funeral. Mr. High, a former legislator and a man of great 
intellect, had little sympathy for eulogies and the usual services of 
today. His recorded voice averred, in part: “In the day my mortal 
body is put away, I want no tears and sorrow.” 

Erling Chamberlain, mathematics professor at the University of 
Vermont, one sleepless night invented a strange and intricate 
machinę called the Geomat, which will simplify the compilation 
of abstruse geological data the world over. The Geomat, whose 
function is too complex for the Postboy to grasp—much less 
explain—looks like Leonardo’s idea for a device to show the 
movement of the spheres. Its metal model is an assemblage of 
graduated arcs and pivoted indicators. 

Perhaps Professor Chamberlain^ interest in geologie needs was 
furthered by his wife. Barbara Blau Chamberlain is the author of 
our Spring issue article on “Vermont’s Billion-Year Past.” 

Vermont’s deer herd, computed to be the largest in the nation now, 
and in danger of starvation for sheer size, is subject of strong and 
heated contention—what to do about it—all over the State. 
Commenting about this generał concern, The Bennington Banner 
wrote at the year’s close: 

We could wish that the average Yermont Citizen might become as 
interested in the futurę of the land and the preservation of the 
scenery as he appears to be in the futurę of the deer population in 
the State. Perhaps when a billboard sits astride every deer Crossing , 
and there's a motel in every open meadow and a rim of neon along 
every mountain trail , Yermonters may wake up. But by then it will 
be too late. 

In spite of such pessimism, and similar doubts expressed by 
Samuel Ogden (page 16), it is possible a shining triumph will have 
been enacted when these words reach the reader. We’re speaking 
of Theodore M. Riehle’s proposal to ban all Vermont billboards 
and signs. Only signs allowed would be standard, state-owned 
directional signs, and the owners’ on-premises signs. At this 
writing, in January, Mr. Riehle’s bill, impossible as it seemed at 
first, appeared to have a good chance of passage. 

As to the danger of too many people overrunning Vermont (see 
Mr. Ogden’s words again), perhaps the saving deterrent will be 
the deer. There are morę than a ąuarter million of them now—25 
per sąuare mile versus 43 humans—and if they're inereasing by 
twenty percent a year, soon there’11 be room for no morę humans 
—or even for the cows. c oo 
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A whole year of Yermont Life for a Dollar! 


Such a bargain we’ve not offered sińce 1951 and we 
may never do it again. From now until August 20th 
you can cash in on this tremendous ($1.50) saving. For 
just $1 a subscription (or a renewal for yourself or a 
friend) is given with either of these two great Yermont 


books, which you order from us now. Enter your 
special offer order on the order envelope bound in this 
magazine. If your subscription is still in force we will 
be happy to extend it for another year. Remember, 
this offer is good for only a short time. 


YERMONT LIFE BOOK OF NATURĘ 

This beautiful, 200-page Vermont book is selected from 
the best wildlife features published in Yermont Life. Major 
texts are by Ronald Rood, illustrations by Robert Candy, 
Charles Johnson. Regularly $6.95, but ordered with 
subscription, only $7.95. 


VERMONT YEAR ROUND COOKBOOK 

Contains “Recipes for all seasons from Mrs. Appleyard’s 
Kitchen.” Sixteen full-color plates, 256 pages of fas- 
cinating Vermont cooking lorę. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin with Yermont Life. Regularly $5.95, but with 
subscription, only $6.95. 
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happy soul , //w/ #// the n'ay 
To heaven hath a summer s day. 







